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Aiea the minor horrors of war is the 
terrible fact that, beginning with this 
issue, House & GARDEN will cost 35c on 
the newsstand. 

You have enough to bother you without 
being given a detailed explanation of why this 
is done. It seems that, in the interests of 
paper economy, the Government has forbidden 
unsold copies of magazines being returned by 
the newsdealer. And as the newsdealer has 
to live somehow and his chance of sales is 
being cut down and the price of paper and ink 
and cuts and electrotypes and printers’ devils is 
going up, the price has been advanced. 

And that reminds me of my shaving soap. 
I've always used one kind of shaving soap— 
ever since | was sixteen and took the first fuzz 
off my face. It is a good soap and has served 
me faithfully. Since 1914 the price has stead- 
ily been going up and every now and then I’m 
tempted to give it up and get something 
cheaper. But just about that time I recall 
how long I have used it and how good it has 
been and is—and I dig déeper into my jeans 
and stick to my old faithful. 


$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Unusual doors will give character to a 
room. Types of them are shown in this 
issue 
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Doubtless, to a great many readers, House 
& GARDEN is just like that. They have always 
had the magazine and it has served them 
month in and month out with practical ideas 
and inspiration. Now the price has advanced 
ten cents on the newsstands. If you value the 
magazine it will be worth ten cents more to 
you. If you are wise, however, you will sub- 
scribe for a year and save $1.25. 

This doesn’t leave much space to talk about 
the November issue. It is the Fall Planting 
Number and contains some keenly practical 
material for the gardener—planting tables, a 
discussion of bulbs with planting charts, a 
group of pictures showing how to store vege- 
tables over the winter, and several other timely 
subjects. The interior decoration pages in- 
clude priced dining rooms, wall papers, French 
fabrics, and linens. You'll like the houses, 
too,—the Italian house in New England and 
the Southern Colonial house in Oregon, and 
the little. white house on the hill. 

You will notice in this September issue the 
beginning of a series of articles on equipping 
the kitchen. In October the arrangement to 
save floor space will be shown. 


CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT: 
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A LIBRARY IN THE MANNER OF THE REGENCY 


The styl f the Regency is of softer grace than livable mode can be witnessed from this modern 
the classicis which preceded it. It is an agree- library in the residence of A. J. Rogers, Esq., Nex 
ible combination of straicht lines and curves with York City. The walls are paneled in French wal- 
tasteful but restrained crnamentation. That it was a nut. Trowbridge & Livingston, architects 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD LOUIS XV_ STYLE 


A Vindication of the Excellence of this Mode of Furnishing and Its Adaptability to Current Decoration 


O decorative mode has been more misun- 

derstood in America than the ‘Style 
Louis Quinze.” No mode has been more griev- 
ously misjudged and maligned. The attitude 
does no credit to the American reputation for 
fair-mindedness and candor. Moreover, such 
unreasoning hostility and groundless assump- 
tion do a gross. injustice to the genius of the 
French people in a period that produced what 
was unquestionably one of the great phases of 
decorative art. 

We have been too generally wont to look upon 
the Louis Quinze mode as an embodiment of 
vulgar gold and glitter, a medley of pallid and 
insipid colors, redundant ornament, meaning- 
less and frivolous motifs and tortured design, 
a very orgy of effeminate details made for and 
reflecting the ideals of 
a hopelessly corrupt 
and decadent state of 
society. 

Who's to Blame? 

For this misconcep- 
tion we must altogether 
thank the furniture de- 
signers and reproducers 
of the late 19th Century 
who were not ignorant 
but incurably afflicted 
with execrably bad 
taste, which they 
showed by picking out 
and emphasizing what 
was worst in the Louis 
Quinze mode and sup- 
pressing all the rest. 
They picked the defects 
for perpetuation and 
made a part appear as 
the whole. 

It is well enough to 
say that the Louis 
Quinze mode was syn- 
onymous with Rococo 
and that Rococo, when 
it was bad—which, 
without warrant, we 
proceeded to assume 
that it invariably was— 
like the little girl with 


H. 


shows the simplicity of the style. 
panels have blue ground with dull yellow 


the curl was horrid. And then, convenient- 
ly for our self-satisfaction, we forgot the rest— 
when it was good, “it was very, very good.” 
And there is a vast deal that is good in Louis 
Quinze or Rococo, whichever you please to 
call it. 

No one will deny that in the Louis Quinze 
style there are undesirable features and exag- 
gerations aplenty and that exaggerations are 
very bad as exaggerations are apt to be. But, 
after all these are eliminated, there is a great 
residuum of what is truly sound and good, a 
body of design from which we may derive many 
a useful lesson and happy bit of inspiration 
for domestic use. 

Many Americans will be coming back from 
France with a broader understanding and ap- 


A Louis Quinze bedroom, formerly belonging to Madame de Lisle and now in America, 
Woodwork is blue with pale cream moldings 


decorations. 


Courtesy of John Wanamaker © 
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preciation of the French people and French 
ideals and truer perception of the character of 
French art than they ever before possessed. 
Besides that the worthy part of the Louis 
Quinze mode is a portion of our heritage, or 
rather of our gift, from France which most 
of us so far have failed to understand. Let us 
now fully recognize what the style was; let us 
appraise its refinement and grace, its rich and 
manifold diversity of expression, its gaiety and 
cheer; and let us see how much we have to gain 
from an unbiased survey. 


What the Style Was 

By speaking of the “Style Louis Quinze,” or 
Louis Quinze Mode, we understand the whole 
decorative system to which that name is at- 
tached. That is to say, 
both the fixed decorative 
background and also 
the movable furnish- 
ings which complete the 
composition. To con- 
sider any decorative 
system in a really con- 
structive way from 
which we may derive 
any benefit, it is essen- 
tial to take full cogniz- 
ance of both factors. 
Though distinct enough 
to be analyzed one at a 
time, they are really in- 
separable and form one 
homogeneous whole. 
This does not mean to 
advocate only strict 
period work or even to 
indicate a preference 
for it. In understand- 
ing this, as understand- 
ing all periods, the 
principles of consisten- 
cy and harmony be- 
tween fixed background 
and movables should be 
duly observed, for any 
furniture that has not a 
sympathetic back- 
ground is at a serious 
disadvantage. 
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Corner of Grand 
Salon, Hétel Delisle, 
Mansart, Paris 


In Louis (uinze 
characteristics of the 
Louis Quinze made, 
background and mov 
ables considered as 
one complete composi 
tion, we shall not at 
tempt to portray the 
extremes or exaggera- 
tions. Instead, we 
shall endeavor to point 
out the sane and ser 
viceable phases of the 
mode—its simpler and 
more stable forms with 
which it is possible to 
live comfortably in 
modest households 

In Louis Quinze 
style there is a studied mother view of 
avoidance of every- Courtesy Wm 
thing oppressively for 
mal or ponderous. Deep shadows cast by 
heavy cornices or boldly projecting mouldings 
are eliminated. This flattening of projections 
was a part of the revolt from the massive di- 
mensions and heavy contours of the Louis 
(uatorze style and does not rob moulding pro- 
files of a due emphasis of an agreeable relief 
of light and shadow. It is worth noting that 
the suppression of bold projections tends to in- 
crease the apparent size of small rooms. 
Straight lines—especially horizontally straight 
lines-—are not emphasized; indeed, they are 
more apt to be suppressed or replaced by curv- 
ing lines. The emphasis of vertical straight 
lines is modified, as a rule, only by the elimina 
tion or disguising of right angles and the round- 
ing off of corners These are general pring iples 
that it is well to keep in mind 


Showing the adaptability of Louis Quinsze, 


Hétel 


De lisle 
Helburn, Inc 


salon. 
Louis 


The Louis Quinze mode had little influence 
upon exterior architecture and its expression 
was chiefly confined to interior decoration. 
There was a tendency, however, to accentuate 
the size of windows, which often extended all 
the way to the floor, and whether full length 
or not, were of the casement type with wooden 
muntins, stiles and rails. Window heads were 
rectangular, arc-shaped with either angular or 
rounded shoulders, round-arched, or in the 
form of a much flattened ellipse. The char- 
acteristic divisions of windows appear in the 
illustrations. Door heads were shaped in much 
the same way as window heads. By ingenious 
manipulation of door and window trims, the 
interior effect was sometimes modified from the 
more severe aspect of external lines as already 
described. 


A salon in the Hotel de Matignon, Paris, 
showing the abandon of the unrestrained 
Quinze 
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House 


In the Hotel de 
Breteuil, Paris. 
Courtesy Helburn 


Wall treatment was 
of paramount impor- 
tance. Classic orders, 
previously so conspic- 
uous in the make-up 
of the fixed back- 
ground, were ad- 
judged too formal and 
were either radically 
disguised or entirely 
omitted and their 
place taken by a sys- 
tem of carefully 
framed and _ bordered 

. panels. Paneling, in- 
deed, was the chief 
resource for wall treat- 
ment. Paneling in 
natural wood was gen- 
erally of oak or of 
light - colored walnut 
and was not disguised 

by artificial darkening mixtures. Painted panel- 
ing was largely used and lent itself to a wider 
diversity of expression. 

Panels were large and vertically oblong, ex- 
tending all the way from a low dado to the 
cornice. Their widths varied according to the 
needs of the room and the distribution of open- 
ings. Some were narrow, others fairly wide, 
but they were always spaced in a symmetrical 
manner. Both tops and bottoms of panels were 
very generally shaped, while angles and junc- 
tions were managed by sundry softening de- 
vices. In the more elaborate phases of the 


mode, the boundary moldings of the panels 
were enriched with various carved or applied 
motifs, but in the simpler aspects of the style, 
as shown in the cut, most of these embellish- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Early English in style, the house has been cleverly 
adapted to its surroundings. It is of red® brick 
with natural finish oak trim. The south terrace, 
looking west, shows broken slabs with sod joints. 
The quaint hood and lattice round the French 
windows add an old-world touch 


The south terrace looking east shows a low brick 

wall that cuts off the service quarters. The bay 

windows with their diamond panes are delight- 

fully picturesque. It is a pleasant place to sun 

oneself and rest, as the presence of the comfort- 
ably ensconced dog attests 


THE RESIDENCE 
of Mrs. J. E. SMITH 
HADDEN 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN 
Architects 


The dining room has been carried 
out in the Georgian spirit, with 
its rough plaster walls tinted. 
The niche is particularly inter- 
esting and the simple dignified 


4 mantel is absolutely in keeping 
— with the whole room 
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THE FOUR CORNERS 
0 


Their Possibilities Both With and 


Without Furniture 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHI 


( RS have alway wen the bane ot 
A our existence 

As children we found them hateful is 
rrown-ups we don't know what to do with them 
position ol dis 
vrace (Corners were left bare in those days, as 


At a tender age they were th 


if expecting naughty children 

loday the fashion seems to have changed 
Verhapes under the Montessori method there 
iren't any more naughty children Perhaps 
well, anvhow there are a lot of delightful, 
charming and resourceful women who posi 
tively work themselves into hysterics over the 
corners of their rooms 

Now corners have al 
great deal of restful archi 
tectural wrace, if left un 
molested Shadows and 
cross-shadows and the play 
of sunlight are variable 
and elusive in a corner 
Shadows made by artificial 
light are even more int 


esting lo the contem | 
plative mind empty cor 
ners are satisfying lo | 
the decorating mind einpty 


corners add depth and 
richness to a room. Unless 
vou have just the right 
piece for the particular co 

ner, let it go undecorated 


The Two Rules 


But if vou must fill vour 
corners, remember these 
two rules 

Corners cun ln a vel 
oped by (1) architectural 
treatment, (2) mobiliary 
furniture 

Ihe first provides many 
interesting possibilities 
both in the treatment of 
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corner 
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the wall itself and in the disposition of built-in 
architectural furniture. 

If a room is pretentious, two flat pilasters 
set into the wall in each corner give an archi- 
tectural finish and elegance. They may be 
painted the color of the woodwork and a deeper 
tone rubbed into the grooves. If the woodwork 
is to be antiqued, the pilasters may carry two 
or more tones or even colors, if closely keyed. 
Instead of marble, wood or plaster, pilasters of 
vall paper may be applied, a treatment most 
successful when the walls have paper panels 
of a strictly architectural character. 


Corner Mirrors 


Mirrors on both adjacent walls of a corner 
serve the purposes of reflecting light and sil- 
houetting furniture. For instance, a semi-up- 
holstered chair whose side lines and back are 
equally graceful may be placed against one of 
the corner mirrors silhouetting the back and 
reflecting the side. The mirror may be divided 
into oblongs and at each intersection, in place 
of the customary rosette, use a large flat plaque 
of silver metal with a quaint design engraved 
on it. Such a design could be found in drawer 
pull patierns. Oblong, diamond-shaped or oval 
mirrors can be inserted above the wainscot as 
a panel or as a picture in a panel. By the use 
of mirrors, many dark corners are enlivened 
and more light thrown into the rest of the room. 
While there is restfulness in the shadows a cor- 
ner gives, there are times when a mirrored re- 
flecting corner most certainly saves the room 
from being drab and gray. In the recognition 
of these times and the degree to which their 
demands may be met lies the art. 
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Cornef cupboards 
have justly been pre- 


served through the 
storm of protest against 
china closets. A long 
Colonial dining room 
with white corner cup- 


boards housing a collec- 
tion of china is certain- 
ly not to be easily dis- 
proved. Repeating, as 


they often do, the archi- 
tectural features of the 
fireplace, they are one 
of the happiest of Col- 
onial traditions. When 


the architect has failed 
to provide them, they 
can readily be added as 
a movable piece, but 
they absolutely must 
conform to the lines of 
the room, related not to 
the furniture but to the 
architecture of the room. 


Various Cupboards 


There are little low 
corner cupboards, made 
a little above the height 
of a table, with a cir- 
cular front and short legs, that may be made to 
match the furniture. If the furniture is ma- 
hogany and the rocm needs lightening the cup- 
board can be painted some soft clear color and 
lined and decorated. In a gray dining room 
with mahogany furniture the cupboards could 
be gray with lines of green and a stiff, old- 
fashioned basket of flowers in bright clear col- 
ors, rose and mulberry predominating. Or the 
design could be an open dish of fruit to match 
the pattern of the glazed chintz curtains and 
valances. A black and jade green room could 
be worked out well, using the black chintz on 
chairs and shaped valances, and the furniture 
black set off by a blue green rug. The corner 
cupboard would be black with the front panel 
of green on which was the open dish fruit de- 
sign. The shelves could be so cleverly arranged 
as to take care of the usual table glassware. If 
the circular front runs into teo much money a 
diagonal front could carry the same design, but 
by all means avoid having a glass door. On 
top of each place a decorated jar or glass vase, 
or, if the cupboard is oak or walnut, a copper 
or brass piece of interest would look well. 

Corner tables can be used, of course, but 
there is always an unpleasant look about the 


Mirrors set in 
walls at the corn-r 
add to the apparent 
size of the room. re- 
flect the furniture 
and afford a silhou- 
cite background 


In the living room a 
cosy fireside corner 
can be made by ex- 
tending a seat on 
iwo sides of the wall 
into a built-in settee 


In a large room, 
such as a dining or 
living room, little 
quarter-circle cabi- 
nets will give a fine 
balance to the cor- 
ners and lend the 
room dignity 
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legs against the triangular shadow. A three- 
cornered table with a drop front leaf would 
obviate this to a degree, but I think the cup- 
board idea is more graceful providing the legs 
are short enough to hide the view of the corner 
itself and the dust. thereof. 

In a dining room or hall an effective scheme 
could be worked out with wrought iron quarter- 
circle corner tables. They should have a mar- 
bleized top and a deep enough apron to be sub- 
stantial and an interesting treatment of the legs 
or cross stretchers. They have the same con 
struction lines as a console table. The wrought 
iron may be foliated and worked out in an- 
tiqued gold and colors. 

Little decorated corner cabinets are always 


adorable in a dining room. Yellow lacquer 


cabinets give a bright spot of joy in a room 


Be sure there is something of interest to see in 
the little triangular drawers or on the shelves, 
because people are possessed to open any curl- 
ous or unusual piece of furniture. You may be 
sure your corners will come into their own it 
some bright, interesting bits of furniture like 
these occupy them. 


The Placing of the Desk 
I find there are two types of people who dis- 
close themselves by the placing of their desks. 
The contemplative put their chair with its back 
against the corner and the desk in front, and 
from that vantage point survey the room, The 
others are the easily distracted who put their 
desks in the corner flat against the wall and 
the chair before it, and find in the bare un- 
sympathetic wall before them an aid to con- 
centration. ‘There i: something very human 
about a desk in a corner. Try the “looking in” 
and the “looking out,” and see in which posi- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WHY 


( NE day late in June a number of New York editors made a pil- 
grimage, as guests of the Y. M. C. A., to Camp Dix, the big 
training cantonment down in the Jersey barrens. All sorts of editors 
came along—the great, the near-great and the nonentities, men and 
women alike, from all manner of publications and all lines of activities. 
Half the day was to be devoted to seeing the soldier at work. the other 
half to seeing him at play Ihe military authorities had charge for the 
first half and the Y men were to take us over after supper. But so 
many and diverse were the training activities through which a citizen 
soldier has to pass that the nicely arranged schedule was soon knocked 
awry. Dusk found us still following the soldier at work, and when 
darkness came down and departing time approached, we could catch 
only a fleeting glimpse of the way the soldier plays and is amused. 

Yet that fleeting glimpse was the best part of the day. It was like a 
sweet after a heavy meal. It helped us digest all that had gone before. 
It gave us a viewpoint from which to see the entire day in its true 
proportions 

I prenounce this viewpoint because early in the day I had none. Fel- 
low editors wanted to know what House & GarpEN had to do with a 
training camp, and, on the way down, I had been cudgeling my brain for 
At first this trip simply looked like an excuse for taking a 
An editor deserves a holiday now and then, I 
said to myself That—I don’t mind being frank about it—was the 
first appeal. But a leaven was at work that day. My lazy intention 
was transformed, before the day was half over, to a big purpose, and 
gradually, as we motored to the train through the shrouded countryside, 
there dawned on me the vision of what all this meant—what the Y. M. 
C. A, was trying to do for the men down there and in other camps here 
ard in France 

It was making them want to go home. 


an answer 
pleasant little holiday 


Phe first thinks that his training will make a brute of him and will 
prove to be only the beginning of a vast militaristic scheme that will 
transform our country into a huge armed camp for generations to come. 
The other faction takes the 
view. They say that all these activities 
and amusements and petty luxuries pro 
vided by the Y. M. C. A., the K. of C. 
and other associations will make softies 
of our soldiers. 


é Beg are two factions worrying about the soldier in this country. 


opposite 


A NEW 


YOU WANT to 


Garden 


House & 


GO HOME 


over the world. Its theories are being proven in the trenches of France 
to-day. The happy soldier is the best fighter. The man who has a 
home behind him and the home ideal in his heart has the strength of 
ten. The American soldier has energized the entire field of allied 
activity because of these principles. He has left his home to defend 
it. The Y. M. C. A. brings to his trench and training camp as much 
of his home as it is humanly possible to transport. 


E have long since learned that it is impossible to gauge this war 

by any previous wars. The cost, destruction and extent of it are 
inconceivable. So are the problems it has brought up, and so will be the 
problems that will come with peace. One of these is the question of 
getting the soldier assimilated back into civilian life. 

Four years of war, four years of trench life and bloodshed and ruth- 
less destruction will inevitably leave their mark on the men. For it must 
be remembergi that the principles of warfare are diametrically opposed 
to the principles of peace, and the principles of war are being ingrained 
in these men. How can we bring them back to normal living and a 
normal code? How can we quiet bloodthirsty wrath and heal the spirit 
of destruction? These are big problems, and we must think about them 
now. 

Granted that man is very much the creature of environment; granted 
that you love your garden because you have one, and love the atmosphere 
of home because it surrounds you. What can be done to prevent our 
boys over there entirely losing the appreciation of these things? 

There is only one answer. We must follow them with as much of the 
environment of home as is humanly possible. We must prevent them 
from forgetting their homes and the things their homes stand for. We 
must make them want to go back to civilian life, back home, when the 
peace comes. 

That is exactly what the Y. M. C. A. is doing. It is anticipating the 
big problems that will face every community in America when their boys 
return. It is trying to give the lie to the pacifist plea that a wave of 
crime invariably follows a war. It is going to prove that free men may 
rise up to protect their homes and return to them. 


HE reason why you readers of 
House & GARDEN subscribe year 
after year to this magazine is simply be- 
cause you are interested in houses and 
gardens—in the betterment or mainte- 


ANGLE 


Both are wrong, because both mis 
judge the kind of American who is be 
ing made into a soldier in these training 
camps and because they do not realize 
the kind of war we are in. Above all 
else, they misjudge what these associa 
tions are doing. 

Taking him by and large the average 
American soldier is a high grade type. 
He understands what the fight is for, 
who it is for, and what it should bring 
him when peace comes. Don’t make 
any mistake about that. The men in 
France to-day are there to do a dirty but 
necessary job. They aren't crazy about 
it. It is a thing that has to be done and 
done well irrespective of what it may 
cost. But when it is over—then they 
are coming back to their homes and 
enjoy the fruits of peace. 

What the Y. M. C. A. and its kin- 
dred societies are try ing to do is to keep 
this home idea alive. They are trying 
to give the men those creature comforts 
and facilities for which men appreciate 
their homes. They are reminding the 
soldier that someone is thinking for his 
interests, willing to help him and to co- 
operate. Because a man finds those same 
activities at work in his home. he wants 
to go to it after the day's work. Home 
is a place where someone thinks enough 
of you to make vou comfortable. keep 
you encouraged and to give you freedom. 

The Y. M. C. A, is taking the edge 
off this sword of militarism which hangs 


ON THE WAR 


The other day we bought a poem from 
an unknown contributor. The letter 
which followed and which answered the 
acceptance gives such an unusual and 
fresh view on these sordid times that 
tt may help others. Incidentally, it 


explains why House & Garpen is stil! 
devoting a large measure of its space to 
fowers.—Epitor. 


= ANY editors think there is very little need for 


gardens and the things that go with them, these 

days. I find myself putting you on the side of disagree- 
ing with them—which, of course, is my side! For after 
ull, in your day you have garden things to sell to passers- 
by, just as I have 

“We are vendors of lovely things which are perhaps 
just temporarily a little out of fashion. But that doesn’t 
mean they aren't of an enduring nature. For they will 
come back again and again,—and perhaps war will not. 

“Of course, one gives all the time one can to war work. 
I have been everything from a seller of Liberty Bonds to 
a canteen waitress, when not running a house or scrub- 
bing the children. But every once in a while one plants 
something, and pulls a weed or two and thinks long 
thoughts in the garden. And then one knows the editors 
are wrong 

“They've only to read the letters from the men in the 
trenches or the poems they have written. ‘Tell us—are 
the larkspurs blue as ever? Do the tobacco plants look 
like blurry butterflies in the moony old dusk after sun- 
down? Can there be-fields where there are acres and 
acres of clover musical with busy bees?’ So go the let- 
ters. And their poems are of how they will walk the still 
and live upon strawberries and 
ind come down to a breakfast table where there is 
t lig bowl of peonies! The blood-thirsty creatures! 
Blessings on them! 

“So you see they need the things we deal in, don't 
they? ‘4. 


fields under the moon 


ve 


nance of the houses and gardens you 
have or the ones you are going to have 
some day. The spirit which directed 
you to these pages is part and parcel of 
the spirit that makes men all over the 
fighting fronts to-day turn into a Y hut, 
sling aside pack and gun, and refresh 
themselves with letters, movies, books, 
boxing bouts, hot coffee, cigarettes or 
whatever luxury, amusement or conve- 
nience is available. Since you are for- 
tunate enough to possess these things in 
peace and safety, how much more are 
you responsible for seeing that a mea- 
sure of them is given the men who are 
making your peace and safety possible ? 


Y the time this issue reaches your 

hands, you will have read of the 
coming Y. M. C. A. drive. The Y needs 
money to continue and broaden its 
varied activities. 

Yes, another drive. And bevond that 
looms the fourth Liberty Loan and 
Heaven knows what else. But take this 
war a day at a time. Meet each new 
drive as a brand new opportunity to do 
vour bit. Give, subscribe, promise— 
but give big and generously. The 
Y. M. C. A. is doing the work you would 
do, were your boy at home. 

You cannot afford not to support it. 

Why do you want to go home? 

Make a list of the reasons why. 

Then give a dollar, ten dollars, a hun- 
dred dollars for each reason. 
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WHAT BOX and IVY CAN DO 


Given the proper architectural background, a 
planting of box establishes immediately a colonial 
atmosphere. Add to it ivy, and the semblance of 
age is complete. This is well illustrated by the 
Colonial residence of T. W. Roberts, Esq., at 


Bala, Pa. 


The house is after a design used by 


Pennsylvania Colonial farmers—a field stone house 

long in design, substantially and simply built, 

with white trim and green blinds above. The 
architect was Louis C. Baker, Jr. 
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and 


There 


lnother Chippendale chest from that 


( NE afternoon of a day late in 

autumn we were having tea 
in Camberwell The home of our 
English friends was a house redo 
lent with memories The Brown 
ings, Carlyle, and many others had 
gathered beneath 
thr hospitable rool! 
those houses whose exterior gave 
hint of an interesting history Not 
all interesting houses do that. This 


in days gone by, 


It was one ol 


one particularly did, so much so, 
that it lent much of its fascination 
(or appeared to lend it), to its 
neighbors 

Perhaps we were in the mood tor 
thinking so, for had we not dropped 
in to a tea at another wonderful house a few 
steps away but the day before ? 


A Treasure House 
And what a house that had been! What a 
host! 

I think all the treasures of the earth must 
have been gathered there to commemorate the 
vesterdays of beautiful things, of interesting 
personalties. There was the actual chair in 
which George Eliot sat when writing “Rom- 
olo”’; I had sat in it drinking tea! A plate of 
delectable biscuits was on my right——Carlvle’s 
table! If I had been ill-mannered enough to 
devour all the biscuits, I am sure that plate 
would have revealed itself as equally delectable 
Sevres: I guessed as much from its edge. What 
an afternoon that had been! Charles Lamb’s 
Ihe Persian lacquered mirror that 
belonged to Rossetti | 
“And did you know,” 


bookcase! 


said my companion, 


ANTIQUITY 


Both from American and British Sources 


GARDNER TEALL 


“that our host is the original of Walter Pater’s 
‘Marius the Epicurean,’ his best friend?” It 
was then that I gasped forth something about 
a Mohamet in Mecca. ‘You must remember, 
said the other indulgently, “that you are in 
London.” 

And here we stood, this other afternoon, on 
the threshold of another happy adventure! 

“Tea and antiquity seem to go amazingly 
well together,” said our host of this second day, 
“but our friend Marius has probably shown 
you that. Still, his hobbies are many. Ours 
are few. If we have not ridden in every nook 
and corner of the world, we have ridden furi- 


An early 19th Century tea kettle and tea bucket 
of lac quere d metal 


Chinese Chippendale tea tray, made in 1760 


English lacquered and silver caddies of the earl) 
19th Century 


House & Garden 


Design for a tea chest by 

Thomas Chippendale, from 

“The Gentleman and Cabinet- 

Vaker's Director,” London, 
1762 


A COLLECTOR’S COMBINATION 


Are Infinite Possibilities in Collecting the Antiques and Curios that Relate to Tea, 


Tea chests in Chippendale design are 
to be found aplenty 


ously in one direction — tea.” 

With curiosity piqued we fol- 
lowed to the library. “Arthur!” 
warned our hostess, as the master of 
the house paused before the glass- 
encased shelves to the right of a 
tapestry-hung doorway. 

“No,” he laughed, “I’m not go- 
ing to—yet! You see, every book 
on those shelves has to do with tea, 
old tea, new tea, good tea, poor tea. 
Everything everyone has ever 
known and printed about tea is 
there. You will find the first edi- 
tion of ‘Pepys’ Diary,’ in which 
that indefatigable chronicler re- 
marks ‘I did send for a cup of tea 
(a Chinese drink), of which I never had drunk 
before.’ Then there is the rare first edition of 
Philippe Sylvestere Dufour’s ‘Manner of Mak- 
ing Coffee, Tea and Chocolate,’ a quaint little 
volume printed in 1685, and just ‘there’ ”’— 
our host pointed through the glass—‘‘is Simon 
Paulli’s ‘Commentarius’ of 1665.” 

“Arthur,” laughed our hostess, “remember 
the fate of Carleton and Lord North in forcing 
tea down the throat of America, while Bri- 
tania wept!” 

“IT meant to go straight ahead!” our host 
replied with affected meekness, holding back the 
tapestry to admit us into the very sanctum of 
this entertaining collector's worshipping. 

A Collector’s Sanctum 

The large room, despite its generous dimen- 
sions, was cosy. Although filled almost to over- 
flowing with rare bits of china, prints, brasses, 
pewter; in fact, with a wealth of objects that 
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would delight the heart 
of any collector, there 
was order in it all. One 
did not tumble over a Tur- 
key-red tea-cosy or mis- 
take it for a hassock. Nor 
did one have to compress 
elbow to side to keep from 
precipitating precious tea- 
cups to the floor underfoot. 
In this instance a remark- 
able collection of antiques 
and curios furnished a 
whole room. 


1 Hepplewhite de- Another Heppl 
Queen Anne and Leigh sign for an oval tea white tea tray 
tray 


Hunt 


“T cannot vie with Mar- 
ius in offering you the 
throne of George Eliot,” 
said our host, “but here is 
a very comfortable ar- 
rangement once occupied 
by Queen Anne.” 

“Yes,” commented our 
hostess, “Arthur went 
threadbare to have it be- 
cause Alexander Pope hap- 
pened to have written: 
‘Thou, great Anna, 

three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, 
and sometimes tay’ 


whom 


Inlay plays a great part in 
Hepplewhite designs 


In fact, I once arrived just 
in time to prevent him 


from buying Leigh Hunt’s spectacles just be- 
cause—what was it Leigh Hunt said of tea, 


Arthur, I never can remember ?” 


“ ‘Oh, heavens! to sip that most exquisite cup 
of delight was bliss almost too great for earth; a 
thousand years of rapture all concentrated into 
the space of a minute, as if the joy of all the 
world had been skimmed for my peculiar drink- 
ing, I should rather say imbibing, for to have 
swallowed that legend like an ordinary beverage 
without tasting every drop would have been a 


sacrilege.’ 


“No wonder you were keen for the spec- 


tacles!”’ I cried. 


“But I never heard of Leigh Hunt's spec 
You 


have to make allowance for the attitude my 


tacles. I don’t believe he ever wore 


better half holds toward tea!” 


“No, my dear,” our hostess replied sweetly, 


“vou know I love these things as 
much as you do.” It was true. 

Now while we did not talk tea 
throughout all our little visit, we 
did eagerly examine the old tea- 
furniture. There was Delft, pottery 
and porcelain of all sorts, marvel- 
ous tea-caddies, a collection of 
prints and caricatures of the Boston 
Tea Party. 

“There were other tea-parties 
over there in America,” our host 


Each Chippendale design has dig- 
nity of line 


them. 


ception 


(Above) A Hepplewhite 
tray made in 1775 


raised edge 
explained, “you neglect them terribly! There 
was the “Tea-party’ of Philadelphia in 1773, 
the ‘Tea-party’ of Edenton in 1774 and the 
same year the “Tea-parties’ of Cumberland 
County and of Greenwich, New Jersey. I have 
them all in the library!” 


on tea. 


thing, 
sought of 
pants. 


1 variation on the Chippendale chest 
design 


Design for a tea table in the Chinese taste, by Chippen- 
dale. From “Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director” 


Each of these trays has a 


27 
We saw the books before 
coming away. Not the 


least interesting was Chip- 
pendale’s *“The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-Maker’s Di- 
rector,” issued in London 
in 1762 with its designs for 
tea-tables and_ tea-chests, 
and the Hepplewhite book 
of 1787. Dr. Samuel John- 
son was rated a prodigi- 
ous tea-drinker in his day 
“beyond all precedent.”’ 
We did not compete with 
his record, nor yet with 
that of Bishop Burnet, who 
thought nothing of sixteen 
cups of a morning, but we 
did not find our tea taste 
stinted that delightful 
afternoon at Camberwell. 


con- 


“Venus her myrtle, Phoebus 
has her Bays 
Tea both excels, which she 


vouchsafes to praise.” 

We found Waller’s lines 
coming to mind many times 
afterwards, when we had 
come to discover them in a 
dusty tome of 1662 which 
we found for a penny in a 
book stall and added it to 
our collection of tea-ana! 
And what response to the 
memory of our Camberwell 


adventures was evoked when home again in 
our own country we chanced upon Thomas's 
“Massachusetts Spy” and read therein that 
touching farewell to tea! 


“Farewell, the teaboard with its equipage 

Of cups and saucers, cream bucket and sugar tongs 
The pretty tea-¢ hest also lately stored 

With Hyson, Congo and best Double Fine.” 


Books and Autographs 


We began then with enthusiasm to read up 
It behooved us to begin with the “tea- 
party” episedes our host in Camberwell had 
hinted at as neglected by our histories. For one 
there 


were the autographs to be 


many of the revolutionary partici- 


We found a book on the subject, long 
since out of print, and many a hint was con 
tained therein. 


This was “Tea Leaves” “by 
Francis S. Drake **Being a collec- 
tion of letters and documents re- 
lating to the Shipment of Tea to thé 
American Colonies in the year 1773, 
by the East India Tea Company.” 
There we found many portraits, 
fac-simile signatures, etc. It is a 
book worth looking for. Our copy 
cost us but two dollars. On a fly- 
leaf someone-—not the poet himself, 


alas!—had copied these lines of 
(Continued on page 66) 


The last of Chippendale’s six de- 
signs for tea chests 
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3 EXPLORING the BOGS for SURGICAL MOSS 


Sphagnum, A Moss of Remarkable 
Absorptive Powers, 1s Needed for 
Surgical Dressings—How to 
Collect and Prepare It 


DR. GEORGE F. NICHOLS 


Rotanica 


—- you, know the whereabouts of a good, 


wet bog or marsh 7? 


on Sphagnum, American Red Cross 


The kind where pitcher plants and cran 
berries and stunted little evergreens are grow 
ing ? 

- That quakes and trembles as your feet sink 
into its velvety carpet of moss ¢ 

Where you are in constant fear lest you break 
through the thin surface crust into the miry 
depths beneath 

, If so, explore it. It may prove a valuable 
mine of material to aid our nurses and surgeons 
in alleviating the suffering and re 
storing to health our wounded sol a 
diers and sailors 

The ore of this mine is the moss 
called sphagnum These little 
plants love the water. Their tiny 
leaves are like sponges and are 
never satisfied unless saturated. 
Pull up a handful, squeeze it, and 
note how the water pours out of J 
it. When you have pressed out 
all the moisture you can, put it 
back into the water and watch 
how quickly it fills up again. You 
may dry it in the wind and sun 
until it is dead and brittle, but 
you cannot destroy its thirst. 


The moss is cuted in drying frames of cheesecloth raised 
from the ground and set up in a spot where there is good 
air circulation 


charges from wounds are intentionally stimulated very 
materially. Hence absorptive dressings in unlimited 
quantities are indispensable. 

The use of sphagnum for this purpose is not new; it 
represents merely another instance of the revival with 
modern improvements of an old-time practice. From time 
immemorial bog moss has been used locally in the home 
treatment of boils and discharging wounds. The early 
Britons are known to have used it for exactly the same 

purposes it is being utilized today. 
Its War Use 


— Moss vs. Cotton 
It is due to this remarkable ab : " In th . f events. how 
that sphagnum is proving of such middle specimens are 
vale in war hospital practice. No the best cept for the war would doubtless 


have remained in obscurity. A 
time of stress and emergency, with 
a shortage of absorbent cotton im- 


other material seems so well 
adapted for taking up and retain 
ing the discharge from wounds, 


INNER CoveRING oF 


and it is to be remembered that ' pending, found in the bogs and 
; ey moors of the British Isles an ac- 
under conditions prevailing in tabl bstitut 
war, discharging wounds are the In — a did 
sphag 
rule, not the exception, Indeed. -Vot for iong dl phagnum re 


main in the substitute class; it 
soon won a place on its own 
merits. For certain purposes it is 
preferable to absorbent cotton, and 
as experience has shown how to 
overcome its objectionable fea- 
tures its use is being extended. 

The chief advantage of sphagnum over cotton 
is that it absorbs liquids more rapidly and will 
keep on absorbing and distributing until the 
entire dressing is saturated throughout. Cotton, 
on the other hand, is more local in its absorptive 
power and a dressing made from it will ordi- 
narily cease to act long before its theoretical 
capacity has been attained. In the case of cotton 
and gauze the liquid is merely held between the 
fibers and clinging to their surfaces, but in the 
case of the sphagnum it enters into the myriad 
of tiny receptacles in the leaves, which seem to 
have been designed by Nature expressly for tak- 
ing up and storing liquid. When moderately 


with the Carrel method which has foundation layer 
proved so successful, the dis 


Sphagnum is found in bogs—good, wet bogs, 

the kind where pitcher plants and cran- 

berries and stunted little evergreens grow, 

where the surface has a velvety carpet of 
moss 
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dry, the light, porous and resilient nature of the 
moss gives to a dressing a degree of coolness 
and freedom from irritation not possible with 
other material. 


The British Output 


Small wonder then for the war-time popu- 
larity of sphagnum moss! The British are turn- 
ing out sphagnum surgical dressings at the rate 
of a million every month, five times as many 
as last year and nearly ten times as many as the 
years before that. And compare these figures 
with a total of only 250 in September, 1915! 

Last year Canada began an inventory of her 
moss resources and submitted specimens of her 
products. To-day the Canadian Red Cross is 
busily engaged in filling a requisition of the 
British War Office for twenty millions of 
sphagnum dressings. 

The American Red Cross has recently ex- 
tended its activities to this field and the work 
already is well under way. One of the most 
urgent problems at the present time is the loca- 
tion of places where desirable material can be 
secured without too great labor or expense. A 
number of good sites have been found, but there 
is need for more moss than these alone will 
furnish. Information is wanted regarding the 
location, size, and accessibility of every bog in 
the country which contains the right kind of 
sphagnum. No one knows what the future 
holds in store and it is the part of wisdom to be 
prepared. ‘There is unlimited opportunity for 
exploration. 


The Kinds of Sphagnum 
At the very outset it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that there are a great many differ- 
ent kinds of sphagnum native to North Amer- 
ica. Even among the botanists there are very 
few who can distinguish all of them. More- 


For crackers and cheese or 

bonbons and cake come a 

compote and tray, beauti- 

fully etched, with a sterling 
silver band. $7 


A new design—a reproduc- 
tion of Venetian glass—has 
water goblets at $5.25 a doz- 
en; tall sherbet glasses at 
$5.25; glass plates, $9.50; 
finger bowls, $8.10; and ice 
teas at $5.95 a dozen 


over, the same species will exhibit a wide range 
of variation in response to different conditions 
of growth. 

The requirements of surgical moss are exact- 
ing and only the choice material of a few species 
measures up to the standard. This calls for 
discrimination in the collection of material, but 
this becomes a fairly simple matter when the 
requirements are understood and particularly 
if the collector or prospector is provided with 


Assay samples of sphagnum moss should be 
sent to the following addresses: 

American material in the East to Dr. George 
F. Nichols, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; in the West, to Professor J. W. Hotson, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Canadian material to Dr. John B. Porter, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


a standard sample for purposes of comparison. 

The first step is to locate a bog. A bog dif- 
fers in many ways from an ordinary marshy 
place. It is usually poorly drained and may 
be simply a depression partly filled with water 
and with no outlet whatever. Commonly there 
is free water in the middle and the margins are 
overgrown with a layer of vegetation, perhaps 
a mere crust of matted plants over deep water 
and oozy swamp-muck. Such bogs should be 
explored with caution and it is well not to enter 
them alone as there is more or less danger of 
breaking through. Bogs are rather rare and 
small in most sections of the United States and 
those with suitable sphagnum are for the most 
part restricted to the cool, moist regions of the 
North. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
bogs are very extensive and some of them build 
up great mound-like accumulations on flat 
ground. 


Octagonal berry bowl, ‘etched simply. 
Especially priced at $3.25 


Having located a bog, the next thing is to 
determine the quality of the sphagnum. The 
best material will be found in the wettest places, 
as there conditions are most favorable for the 
development of compact leafy plants. The 
more robust forms with close-set tufts of 
branches and abundant leafage are far superior 
in absorptive capacity to the more slender forms 
with scattered branch clusters and scanty leaf- 
age. Again it is desirable that the material 
should be soft and flexible but at the same time 
possessed of a certain amount of toughness and 
resilience. The kinds to avoid are the coarse, 
stringy forms and those with britfle stems or 
harsh texture. 


Samples and Data 

Should promising material be located in 
what seems to be sufficient quantity to warrant 
its collection, the next step is to secure a gen- 
erous sample for assay purposes, as it were. 
This should be submitted for examination to 
someone qualified to pass judgment on its sur- 
gical value. Before mailing the material, spread 
it out in some shady spot and let it air-dry until 
the bulk of the moisture has evaporated. Then, 
before it has become so dry as to be brittle, 
wrap it up in newspaper and mark the package 
plainly. The sample should be accompanied 
by a letter containing accurate and full in- 
formation as to its source, and the extent and 
accessibility of the supply. 

What the Red Cross wants just now, then, is 
information. But the field to be covered is 
vast and the number of those who may be re- 
garded as experts on sphagnum is altogether 
too small to permit their attempting to explore 
it in person. Furthermore, the matter of ex- 
pense is one which must not be lost sight of. 
In very large measure the success of the sphag- 

(Continued on page 62) 


A three-piece hors d'oeuvre 
dish of engraved glass comes 
at $2.50 without the handle. 
Sheffield silver and wicker 
handle, $2 extra 


A FOOTNOTE 
on ETCHED 
GLASS 


Explaining some _ particularly 
desirable pieces which our 
Shopping Department, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, will 
be glad to purchase for you. 
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and LIGHTING 
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FIXTURES 


House 


A Distinctive Detail of 18th Century Decoration 


i little difficult to recon- 


reputation and reality 


of the Centur Particu 
larly in America, it exhales an 
atmosphere ol obriety, pretty 


family prayers and a 
Puritanical, 


matter 
tendency toward the 

in imagined environment 
not altogether substan 
Whatever our 
spiritu 
for the 


which ts 
tiated by tact 
Cotonial ancestors were 
ally, they had a keen eye 
substantial necessities ol their 
earthly They builded 
their houses with walls and gird 


ers of a suspicious staunchness, 


and then brazenly cdecorated 


them with such handiwork of the 


devil as leaded gluss marble 
mantels and crystal lighting hx 
tures 


What Is Crystal? 


Qf all the adornments ot that 
pole asant age, none al more way 
and vivacious than these crystal 


candelabra wall brackets and 
ceiling pendants. Just how they 
came into their popularity we 


History, that 
has so carefully recorded the in 


shall know 


ception and growth of almost 


every other domestic art, has 


failed to give us even the most 
fragmentary details of how crys 
tal came into fashion (one or 
two devotees of glass collecting 
(judging from their writings, 
they are quite as fanatical as the 
searchers after antique furniture) have con 
descended to tell us, in their chapters on the 
chemistry of glass, of its structure. It seems 
that, compared to crown, flint, plate and bottle 
glass, it contains @ irge percentage of oxide 
of lead, while soda alumnia and oxide of iron 
are entirely omitted. Intellectual and com 
prehensive data indeed! 
So it is that after a vain search for some in 
formation as to how it came to be so important 
a factor in 18th Century decoration, we are 
forced to this conjecture; that the use of cut 
giass pendants and beads on the arms and 
caps of lighting fixtures started through the 
desire to brilliancy of candle 
light which was, of course, the only means of 
illumination during that age; that these per 
fectly cut and moulded parts were made in 
great profusion and with consummate art in 
Austria and Italy and particularly in that cen 
ter of the glass industry, Bohemia; that En 
glish and American craftsmen found it 
simpler to import these separate parts and 
then assemble them according to some antique 
model or occasionally their own designs. 


increase the 


Modern American Work 


This at least is the process being followed 
by modern American decorators. They have 
realized a growing demand for crystal of all 
sorts. They have bought whatever and wher- 
ever they could, of old pieces; but since this 


Now Enjoying a Well Deserved 


FREDERICK WALLICK 


Wedgewood bases in blue and 
whit distinction to the 
pair of Adam console crysta 
lights The 


irms are metal 


canopies and 


1 pair of 
gesting the 


candlesticks sug- 

meri- 

can cut glass without th 

terrors. The cutting nowhere 
mars the contour 


lerrors of 


in Adam 
ind head har 
other parts antique brass 


mirror with crystal side 
Escutcheons at top are 


columns 


glass ; 


Revival 


method can supply only a small 
part of the public demand, they 
have obtained through whole- 
sale importers, the separate 
pendants, cups and bosses and 
had them made up in their own 
shops. A few have attempted to 
manufacture crystal, but the re- 
sults have fallen so far short on 
the clearness of the glass, its 
sharp cutting and consequent re- 
fractive powers that they have 
conceded their utter inability to 
match the original. 


Unusual Types 


Two of the photographs show 
candelabra for mantel or console 
The shafts and arms in one are 
quite unusual; the bases are of 
blue and white pottery known as 
“Wedgwood.” In another the 
standards are made of five deli- 
cately turned glass columns and 
a note of bright color introduced 
in the ruby disks that hang under 
the glass canopy at the top and 
the bases for the candle cups. 

Another photograph shows an 
unusually happy combination of 
carved wood base and crystal 
candle arms and cups. It, too, 
is of the Adam period that de- 
lighted in delicate reedings and 
flat pattern in very low relief. 
The most unusual feature of this 
piece is the glass canopy and 
la finial at the back. The photo- 
graph, unfortunately, does not 
show the supporting arm. 

The pair of candelabra with marble bases, 
Wedgwood inserts and dainty pagoda like 
brass canopies are very rare and are the pride 
of the Boston decorator who found them. The 
pendants and the arms are quite usual, but 
the standards, cut from mellow Sienna marble 
with ivory toned reliefs in the center, are of 
novel design. 

The five arm bracket shown in the sixth 
illustration is an Italian piece of the 17th 
Century. Here the pendants are of extraor- 
dinary size and intricacy of cutting. The 
stairway and trim of this room are tell-tale 
of Colonial antecedents, but the Italian high 
back chair, the hanging lamp and particularly 
the crystal wall fixture tone down the austerity 
of that rather stiff and uncompromising 
period. 

‘The pair of candlesticks on this page proves 
how far from the meaning of cut glass our own 
manufacturers of this material have gone. 
Here the cutting is quite superficial, never 
deep enough to mar the contour of the design 
or to confuse the reflections by heavy incisions. 
Contrast these pieces with the average cut 
glass punch bowl that for so many years was 
considered the paramount requisite of every 
fashionable household and the likely first pres- 
ent of the blushing bride. Thank Heaven 


that so called American “cut glass” is fast 
vanishing into obscurity. 
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A rare pair of crystal lights has mellow Sienna 
marble bases with ivory Wedgwood medallions 
Draped crystal strings add interest 


The last photograph is that of an Adam mirror 
with crystal side columns and head bar. The 
escutcheons at the top, over the columns are of 
glass, while the column caps, bases and center 
bands are of antique brass. 


Crystal in Decoration 


This use of crystal in wall 


brackets, candelabra and A happy combina- 
mirrors is a forcible indica- tion of ne pp: 
i f ha: an “rvsta 
tion of a healthful modern se ane Cr) 


tendency in decoration,—the 
substitution of features hav- 
ing what we may call an 
architectural rather than a 
purely ornamental import- 
ance. By the latter, we 
mean principally pictures; 
pictures that are purely pic- 
tures, pretty pictures; land- 
scapes of a highly realistic 
nature, placed in over-deco- 
rated gold frames; vases, 
plant stands, jardinieres, 
curio cabinets,—the whole 
bric-a-brac family whose 
mission in a room seems to 
be to fill up spaces that 
should have beer left as 
spaces, and needlessly to 
clutter small rooms that cry 
out for the few essential 
pieces of furniture and the 
elimination of all else. A 
lighting fixture, whether it 
be a candelabrum, a wall 
bracket or a lamp is obvi- 
ously a necessity, and as 
such should give one the 
proper sense of importance 
and permanency. It should 
be as vital a consideration 
as the paneling or grouping 
of windows or the centering 
of doors. Indeed, in rooms 
that are used more fre- 
quently at night, it is of 
greater meaning because it 
is the feature that first at- 
tracts one’s attention on en- 
tering the apartment. 

It is not enough that it 
should be placed with a nice 
sense of its convenience for 
the divans and easy chairs; 
that is too obvious to need argument. But that 
it should fulfill in addition to this requirement, 
the functions of proper balance and such spac- 


In this pair the standards are made of five 
delicately turned glass columns. Ruby disks 
between the crystals add a rich tone 


It is a favorite jest of the decorator that an 
architect has no intimate knowledge of the lo- 
cation of lighting fixtures and that the deco- 
rator’s first mission on receiving a commission 
is to order the tearing out of most of the electric 
light outlets that have already been installed. 
Yet, I have seen many interiors in which | 

felt sure that the architect 


A lith Century had studied his problem with 
Italian fixture used 


lig] 
decorator. His placing of 


— fixtures with a keen appre- 

on ‘ ciation of the symmetrical 
balanced light (the decora- 
tor too often thinks in terms 
of an individual console or 
tapestry) is frequently more 
harmonious than the altera- 
tion. 

We are likely to forget that 
torchéres and candelabra 
of the size of those here il- 
lustrated often assume an 
equality with wall brackets. 


wall fixtures on one side 
may easily be balanced by a 
pair of candelabra or lamps 
on a table or console at the 
opposite end. Who has not 
seen the fireplace wall of a 
room spoiled by two wall 
brackets about the mantel 
that have lost their identity 
on account of a large pair 
of torchéres standing at each 
side of the hearth? The 
brackets should have been 
omitted and the torchéres 
left to their glory. 


Great Adaptability 

There is not a period of 
decoration with which crys- 
tal lighting fixtures will not 
harmonize. The reason is 
that the value of crystal is 
the same value as light. And 
because we are becoming 
more and more conscious of 
the imperative meaning of 
intelligent and_ beautiful 
light, the present vogue of 
this heretofore unappreci- 
ated craft is gaining an im- 


ing as will permit the intelligent placing of portance which is likely to continue. We may 
wall furniture and pictures is of considerably confidently look forward to a period of endur- 
greater concern. 


ing crystal popularity. 


a broader vision than the 


A symmetrical room with’ 
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50” imported linen in green, 
yellow and rose on gray. $3.50 
a yard 


1 new chints of mauve, blue and rose 
on a vivid rose ground. 30” wide. $2.25 
a yard 


4) 


1 gay and flowery new chints has a white ground 
vith bow knots of vivid blue and natural flowers 
a”. $3 75 a yard 


FALL CHINTZES and CRETONNES 


Names of shops will be provided or purchases can be made through the Shopping Service. 


ged 


Imported Italian linen 
of cream and green on 
brilliant red ground 
32”. Rare value at $1.50 


Cuttings will be sent on request. 


A 32” imported linen in rose, 
green and blue on taupe. $1.85 
a yard 


Glazed chintz of mauves and brown on 
a brilliant yellow ground. 31” wide. 
$1.65 


4 


A charming Toile de Juoy on a natural linen has 
pastoral scenes in delicate mauve. 32” wide, and 


A Victorian chintz in gray with 
panels of old-fashioned flowers. 30”. 


$1.75 $2.10 a yard 


4 


A pink and white cam- 
bric suitable for nursery 
or guest room comes 36” 
wide, 50 cents a yard 


On a black ground are 
vivid birds and flowers 
in this chintz. It is 31” 
wide and $1.35 a yard 
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WHEN ARCHITECTURE 
‘COMES FIRST 


A Principle of Decoration 


N the decoration of any room, there are two 
necessary factors to be reckoned with— 


(1) the permanent or architectural features 
(2) the mobiliary features or furnishings. 


An understanding of this principle is so funda- 
mental that it cannot be repeated too often. 
Misunderstanding of it or complete neglect of 
the architectural background is responsible for 
much poor decoration. 

The architecture may ‘come through the 
walls,” as it often does in Colonial houses, or it 
may be a separate creation for the individual 
room. Complete decorative harmony is possible 
only when the two elements are in keeping. In 
the case of the period room, architecture often 
preceded furnishing, i.e., the motifs and scale 
of the furniture were taken from the architec- 
tural background. In much modern reproduc- 
tion of period work the nice harmony of de- 
tails between these two elements is over- 
looked — with the usual results! On the 
other hand, harmony can be gained by 
contrast, and since we are not chained 
to the strict interpretation of the periods, 
contrast is a better choice. 

The two rooms illustrated here are re- 
markable for the dignity of their archi- 
tectural backgrounds. In each case it is 
so pronounced as to dominate the room. 
The overdoor carvings of the simple 
paneling of the walls gives an atmos- 
phere at once ornate and restful. Period 
feeling has been observed in the selection 
of the furniture and the colors used are 
in keeping with the color of. the back- 
grounds. In both cases, however, the 
architecture comes first. 


Harmony—In this instance, the Adam 

chairs, knife urns and console are in 

harmony with the Adam overdoor and 
pilaster decorations 


Contrast—The delicacy of painted Hep- 

plewhite chairs and rattan settee con- 

trasts well with the classical dignity of 
the architectural background 


THE SPIRIT 
OF WROUGHT IRON 


AND OAK 


Their Points of Contrast 


HE dining room to the left pre- 

sents some interesting points of con- 
trast, points that are responsible for the 
individuality of the room. 

The walls, as background of the 
room, are simple—rough white plaster 
with heavy but simple door, window 
and fireplace facings. The floor is tile. 

The furniture is oak and the accessories are 
wrought iron. Between each of these is har- 
mony and the two together are in keeping with 
the background. Perhaps the fireplace could 
well dispose of the wrought iron frame which 
now stands on the hearth and serves no osten- 
sible purpose, but that is a minor point easily 
remedied. 

To complete the feeling of the room and to 
soften it are such details as portraits on the 
walls, simple casement cloth at the windows and 
tassels tied on cushions to the Lancashire chairs. 
The long refectory table and the heavy Jacob- 
ean chest used for sideboard give the room its 
fine, sturdy Elizabethan atmosphere, 

This room, together with the two above, 
shows the possibilities for drawing out prac- 
tical ideas from a photograph if one will only 
study closely. In every issue of House & 
GARDEN there are dozens of interiors in which 
equal possibilities can be found. That is why 
it claims to be a magazine of service. 


Wrought iron and oak are both sturdy 

and hard of. texture. They have been 

used against a plain plastered wall. 

Casement cloth curtains maintain the 
simplicity 
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THE RESIDENCE 
of WALTER 


S. GOODWIN, Esa. 


MIDDLEBURG, VA. 


BULLARD & WOOLSFY 
frohut 


House & Garden 


The stables contain ten box. stalls 
A carriage house to hold three cars 
occupies the center group 


Walls in the dining room are French 
gray with wood molding panels 
French doors lead to breaktast porci: 


The rear of the house jaces a wooded 
lawn. An arched handling of ston: 
adds variety to this tagade 


- 


The living room, which is 25’ x 45’, opens on the view with three 

windows and at either end with casement giving entrance to a break- 

fast porch. One enters the living room by three steps down from the 
hall level 


> 


The house was designed and built to accommodate guests fond of 

outdoor life and for entertaining during the winter hunting season. 

It is of field stone set in wide white bond, with white wood trim. 
The roof is shingle 
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lhe pur white blos- 
mus of the 
how like huge snow- 


flakes against the dark 
green leaves 


the present, flower 
gardening as a pastime 
has relegated to the 
background of our desires. 
Nevertheless, more than ever 
before are relaxation and de- 
tachment from nervous strain 
And where 
is one more responsive to the 
soothing nature 
than in a wild 
flowers 


been 


made necessary 


processes of 


garden of 


An elaborate flower garden, 
besides assuming greater in 
itial outlay and proportion 
ately expensive upkeep, is 
more stimulating to the mind 
and suggestive of social func 
tions than one filled with the 
less spectacular but more al 
luring native wild plants. 
There is a shy delicacy about 
hepaticas, bloodroots and vio 
lets infinitely more restful 
than the flaunting color 
masses of the peony or lark 
spur. Moreover, they require little soil prepara- 
tion, no small advantage in these days of en- 
forced economy. 


THE 


Securing the Plants 


If convenient, the plants themselves may 
be collected with no more outlay than the time 
spent in gathering them in the woods, the fields 
and the wayside—a delightful form of recrea- 
tion, On the other hand it is possible to pur- 
chase them, and in some instances this will 
prove the cheaper in the end, as in the case 
where one would need help to gather them. 

As for maintenance, no garden is entirely 
self-sustaining, in spite of the much vaunted 
perennial borders, which are supposed to bloom 
year after year without attention. Plants must 
be taken up and thinned, divided and reset; 
others need staking or faded blossoms removed, 
and even in the hardy garden some varieties 
will disappear and must be replaced. How- 
ever, some plants will flourish with a minimum 
of personal attention under adverse conditions, 
and of such is the garden here described 

Assuming the word garden to mean an en- 
closed space having a definite design, rather 


One would naturally expect violets in a wild flower 
garden, for their intense yet varying blue would be 
sadly missed 


GARDEN of WILD FLOWERS 


Simple and Unassuming, and Therefore Quite in Keeping 
with War Times, Is the Garden of Native Plants 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


than the more or less naturalistic collection of 
plants usually implied by the term “wild gar- 
den,” picture to yourself a grassy vista stretch- 
ing between rows of blossoming apple trees, 
with daffodils clustered in the grass about 
their trunks!—at whose far end is a flight of 
shallow stone steps descending between masses 
of native trees and shrubs to a hidden garden 
near the brook! Here is certainly something 
very different from the ordinary wild garden. 

In a setting of twiggy growth whose exterior 
gives no hint of the beauties within, lies a grass 
panel framed by flowers. In a woodsy recess 
opposite the steps stands a weather-stained 
marble figure of Pan, upon which in spring- 
time the young leaves of the birch cast their 
dappled shadows. Blue violets wink from the 
dewy grass, and in the background blushes the 
Judas tree. Feathery green hemlocks frame 
the sides of the picture. Nearby are pussy wil- 
lows, symbolic of spring, and groups of little 
aspen trees, their trunks a color harmony of 
smooth creamy gray greens and warm browns, 
which the sunlight tinges with orange. 

In arranging the enclosing frame of trees 
and shrubs, care should be taken to preserve 
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Drifts of bluets, exqui- 

sitely colored as bits of 

Dresden china and far 

more dainty, powder the 
grass 


an informal effect. For that 
reason finely formed specimen 
shrubs set at regular intervals 
are not desirable. On the 
contrary, twiggy ones, col- 
lected if possible and set 
closely together as they are 
found in their native haunts, 
are much to be preferred. On 
the side next the flowers 
the ground may be spaded in 
the regulation manner. But 
on the outside, in order that 
no hard bed line may show, 
they shoutd be tapered off 
into scattered groups set sin- 
gly in holes dug in the grass. 

As you approach, two seed- 
ling apple trees, planted 
solely on’ account of their 
bloom, blend happily with 
groups of birch and aspen, 
thus tying in the wild part 
with the cultivated orchard. 
Groups of gray birch, clus- 
tered thickly together as seen 
in their wild state, emphasize the four corners. 

Flanking the sides of the niche at the far 
side of the garden are bands of amelanchier, 
whose young leaves, downy gray, and abundant 
white blooms express the spirit of the place 
even more delicately than the larger and later 
flowering dogwood. The bloom of the red maple 
slightly overlaps the amelanchier, and they form 
a striking combination. 


Additional Shrubs 

Other spring shrubs appropriately facing the 
panel are the high bush blueberry, whose waxy 
bells and new leaves flushed with pink are 
succeeded by no less beautiful fruits covered 
with purplish bloom, and these in turn by 
autumn tints of vivid red; the Magnolia glauca 
or sweet bay, whose small creamy white cups 
possess a shy fairy beauty and elusive fra- 
grance, unsurpassed by the more showy Asiatic 
magnolias; the flowering raspberry, dark green 
of leaf and pink of flower, is at its best in mid- 
summer; and next the grass, as an emphasis 
to the main axis, dwarf junipers—if the soil 
is dry—or, if the spot be a shady one, the more 
attractive ground hemlock. 
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Massed immediately in 
front of this set of shrubs 
—where they receive the 
needed shade, and where 
they may rest unobserved 
after their period of 
bloom is over—are the 
wild spring flowers. Here 
the bloodroot gleams 
white in the recess; he- 
paticas disclose their pas- 
tel shades of pink and 
blue against the dark red 
leathery leaves; trillium, 
above a dense mass of 
dark green foliage, erects 
its large, pure white 
flowers ; the spotted heads 
of the yellow erythroni- 
um nod their heads in 
company with the pink 
buds and sky-blue 
flowers of the Virginia 
cowslip, and the foam 
flower makes an attrac- 
tive setting for the laven- 
der blue of the wild 
phlox. The grass is pow- 
dered with drifts of 
bluets, mingled with the 
large blossoms of the 
field violet, comparable 
in size and color with the 
most expensive blooms 
supplied by the florist, 
but scentless; and their 
intense blue combines 
well with the gold-edged 
scarlet blossoms of the 
wild columbine and the 
clear orange yellow of the 
celandine, both of which 
are near the statue. 

Though woodland 
flowers; all these often 
survive in old meadows 
long after the trees have 
been cut down, proving 
their adaptability to con- 
ditions. The flowers of 
summer will spring up in 
front of them and hide 
the spaces void of color 
by their passing. In the 
midst of all this delicacy 
of spring, yet one more 
vivid effect we have down 
by the brook, the golden 
marsh marigold. It loves 
to grow right in the 
water, but may thrive in 
garden beds. 


In Early Summer 


As spring merges into 
the first flush of summer 
there appear the white 
blossoms of the choke- 
berry. There are two 
varieties of this shrub, 
having respectively red 
and black berries, but it 
should also be planted 
for its bloom, the pink 
stamens of the flat-topped 
flower clusters being sug- 
gestive of the hawthorne 
or pear blossoms. The 
viburnums also present 
numerous clusters of 
small white flowers in 
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PLANTING LIST for 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
SPRING 


. Tsuga canadensis, American hemlock: tree, to 60° ; 


shrub-like when young. 


. Juniperus communis, dwarf juniper: 1°- 


arus 
canadensis, American yew, ground bamanel red 
berries, 1°-4’ 


. Amelanchier botryapium, shad bush or June berry: 


shrub or smail tree, fi. April and May. 


. Betula populifolia, gray birch: small tree, 20'-30’. 
» Populus tremuloides, aspen: small tree, rarely to 


5 
5%. Salie discolor, pussy willow: small tree or shrub, 


to 2 


. Cercis canadensis, Judas tree: small tree, flat head, 


flowers before the leaves; April-May. 


. Seedling apple trees planted for bloom. 
. Magnolia glauca, rose bay: shrub, cream white 


flowers, May.. 
SUMMER 


. Azalea viscosa, clammy white azalea: shrub 4°-6’, 


fragrant, June, 


uly 
. Rosa bdlanda, early wild rose: low shrub, 1’-4’, 


single pink, June-July. 


. Rubus odoratus, flowering raspberry: shrub 3’ 


flowers showy rose-purple, May- September. 


. Sambucus canadensis, elder: shrub 5’-15', fi. 


white, June-August. Edible fruit. 


3. a ~ arbutifolia, red chokeberry: shrub, 12’, fi. 


May-June, red fruit. Aronia nigra, black choke- 
berry: shrub, lower, fi. May-June, fruit black. 


AUTUMN 


dentatum, arrow-wood: shrub 6’- 


sh 

white, June-July, fruit dark blue, 
red in autumn 

Viburnum acerifolium, Dockmackie, maple-leaved 
viburnum: shrub 3°-6’, fi. white, June, fruit 
deep purple, foliage dull red, rose pink and 
cream-white. 


. Viburnum cassinoides, withe rod: shrub 2’-12', fi. 


white, June-July, fruit pale green, rose and 
blue-black, foliage purple turning to rich red. 


. Rhus glabra, smooth sumach: small tree or shrub, 


. red, June-August, foliage intense flaming red 
in autumn. 


corymbosum, high bush blueberry: shrub, 
6’-15’, 


fl. May-June, fruit, July-August, leaves 
scarlet and erange in autumn. 


. black alder, northern holly: shrub, 
5’ 


fil. small, May- June, fruit red, Septem- 
ber, persisting until late. 


. Hamamelis virginiana, witch-hazel: shrub 10°-15’, 


fl. yellow, November. 
FLOWERS 
SPRING 


. Sanguinaria cenadenstp. blood-root: white, early 


April-mid- May, 


. Hepatica triloba, liver leaf: pink. Pan blue, 


violet, late April-early May, 


. Erythronium Americanum, yellow adder’s tongue: 


late April-May, 6°’ 


. Mertensia virginica, Virginia cowslip: gonepiqoags 


pale blue, pink buds, late April-late May 


. Trillium grandifiorum, jarge; flowered wake-robin: 


white, May-June, 9 


-12 
. Phloz divaricata, wild phlox: lavender- blue, April- 


June, 


“ ress cordifolia, foam flower; white, April-May, 
6’ 

. Aquilegia canadencia., columbine: scarlet, late 

29. 


April-mid-June 
Chelidonium meine. yellow, April-Sep- 
tember, 12° 


A 


60. Clematis virginiana, Virgin’s. bower, 


versicolor, large blue flag: 


perennis, wild blue lupine: 


. Lilium ‘canadense, Canada 


. Geniata tinctoria, Dyer’s ‘green-weed 


. Thalictrum flavum, meadow rue: 


purpur 


. Agter patens, late purple aster: 


GARDEN 
FLOWERS, TREES and SHRUBS 


of WILD 


. Houstonia coerulea, ppasts: violet-blue or white, 


May-early June, 3’ 


. Viola palmata, var. exrullaia, common blue violet 


late April-May, 2° 


2. Veratrum viride, false hellebore, Indian hemp 


seins foliage, flowers small, green, June, 


Caltha Palustris, marsh marigold: yellow, April 


late May-June, 


SUMMER 
June-July, 


orange yellow 
spotted blown, June-July, 


. Dicksonia punctiloba, hay- fern: 2°-3’ 
. Osmunda regalia, royal fern: 3°-4’. 
. Linaria vulgaris, toad fay. butter-and-eggs : ‘yellow, 


June-September, 
woad waxen 
yellow pea-like fi. late June-July, 3’. 


. Verbascum Olympicum, most con 


spicuous variety, July, 6° 

Improved — the most conspicuous mullein. 
creamy white, 
July-August, 2’-4’, 


3 Rudbeckia speciosa, showy coneflower, black-eyed 


Susan: deep yellow, brown center, July-August, 


‘ Asclepias tuberosa, butterfly reed : reddish orange, 


early July-early August, 2’- 


. Artemisia pontica, Roman worm- southernwood 


aromatic, grayish foliage, 1’. Not wild but 
thrives in dry soil. 

Daucus carota, wild carrot, Anne's lace 
whit, July-September, 


. Bupatorivm ageratoides,. “snake-root: small 


seesre in masses, spreading, August-September, 


Cichoriam wild chicory: sky blue, August- 


September, 
ea, purple coneflower: dul! 
lish pink, brown centers, July-August, 


Not wild but looks suitable. 


. Hibiscus Moscheutos, swamp rose large 


pink flowers, August-September, 3°- 


. Bupatorium purpureum, Joe-pye weed: nll purple 


pink, tall heads, late July-early September, 


. Monarda didyma, bee balm; red, ragged peas. aro- 


matic, mid-June-early September, 1%’ ‘ 
Native plant, but one commonly grown in 
gardens. 


. Lobelia flower: scarlet red, 


July-August 
AUTUMN 


Aster ericoides, white heath aster: wand-)ike 
oyengees. tiny white flowers, August-September, 


bluish violet, 
September, | 


. Aster Novae-Angliae, New England aster: Seep 


royal purple, mid-August,late September, 3°-7 


. Helenium sneeze-weed: yellow, Septem- 


ber-October, 2’-7". Native plant, but prized in 
gardens. 


58. Solidago sg golden rod: yellow, late July- 


early October 


. Apios tuberosa, wild bean: trailin plant, fragrant, 


dark red or chocolate flowers, June-August. 


climbing 
vine, white flowers July-August, silvery seed 
vessels, September. 


37s 


early summer; and in 
early July the shade of ts 


the hemlocks near the 
niche is perfumed by the : 
white azalea. In the 
comparatively wet place 

near the brook is planted : 


the elder, whose large 
white panicles of bloom : 
form an attractive back- be 
ground for the low wild “ 
rose of single pink. Z 
In June the wild blue 
flag thrives at the brook- 
side and alike in the gar- 
den; its flowers, smaller . 
of course than the Ger- a 
man varieties, blend har- 
moniously with the wild 
blue lupine, which has 
been relegated to a dry 
part of the garden. These 
plants resent being 
moved; but if the seed is 
collected from the wild 
plants as soon as it rip- 
ens, and is sown in the 
permanent spots allotted 
them, they will bloom the 
following year. 


Balanced Planting 


Although the spirit of aa 
the garden is informal a 
pa amount of bal- 
ance observed in the ar- ae 
rangement of the more wag 
striking floral forms is in : 
keeping with the design ss 
With 


of the turf panel. " 
this in view, Indian ° 
hemp is placed in four “ 
conspicuous clumps, 
where its large, pleated 


green leaves give height 
very early in the spring. 
The corners next the 
shrubs are filled with 
woodsy looking clumps 
of meadow rue, whose 
creamy fringe-like 
flowers last about a 
month, but whose foliage 
lasts all summer. Ferns yr. 
are scattered irregularly 
in shady places between 
the shrubs and early wild 
flowers, where their 
coiled leaves push up at 
the first approach of 
spring. Mulleins stand 
forth in bold balanced 
clumps at the corners, 
their large spikes of sul- 
phur yellow flowers ton- 
ing effectively with the 
wooly gray leaves —a 
tone of gray repeated by 
the aromatic southern- 
wood near the entrance. 
Though a garden plant, 
the latter will thrive un- 
der trying conditions. 
Almost anything will 
grow in spring when the 
earth is full of moisture, 
but as summer comes on, 
plants adapted to dry soil” 
do best. The colors 
must be carefully ar- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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$18 Painted 
The hatch will 
prove gn addition 
te almast any hall 
ov living roowr, It 
is antiqued oak 
beautifully carved 
16” by 14” hy 306” 

high. $73 


| compenient 


three drawers and Sliding shelt 
is painted black with gold and flower decora 


” 
sized mimode (34 long, 19 


i mirror to match, 40° by 20 


candlesticks 12” high, $20 
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AN OCCASIONAL PIECE of NEW 


FURNITURE 


SOLUTION 


for WAR-TIME REFURBISHING 


table with 
suitable for 
akfast 26” 
by 30”.. $11.50 


For the fireside group 
a sota table im excel- 
lent design, with black 
inlay top Uniquely 
finished walnut. 26 
by 60” by 36” high 


$175 


Small secretary suit- 
thle for guest room 
Mahogany, 32” long, 
18” high, 18” deep 


$75 Painted side 


chair with rush seat, « 


upholstered in blue -chintz. 
mahogany table, 


long, 30” wide) 
cushions in down 
$120. Chippen- 
4” high, 20” wide, $44 


wide, is priced 


Roomy armchair 
with down cushions 
and sateen cover, 
$52. Mahogany ta- 
ble, $11.50. The por- 
celain lamp with 
oval painted shade 
is priced at $24 
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A comfortable sofa 
comes with hack and 
Small table, 22” high, 12 
=z at $10 
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Fairchild 


The woodwork is old 
white, with embellish- 
ments of blue and 
crimson pilasters 
and capitals. Arched 
top shelves have been 
built im om every 
available wall space. 
An old sailing ship on 
the south end of the 
room is a quaint and 
artistic touch. Mid- 
way down one wall a 
niche holds a bust of 
Voltaire 


The door leading into 
the living room is 
made of a Chinese 
screen in blue and 
vellow. The 
Century Italian table 
is filled with an in- 
teresting mélange of 
hooks, flowers and 
photographs, which 
cive the room an air 
of livableness and per- 
sonality quaint 
chintz-covered fireside 
seat is a final touch 
of comfort 
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A LIBRARY in 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK 


Decorated by KARL FREUND 
(Zodiac, Inc.) 


It is very much the sort of room we have 
all dreamed of having, with plenty of 
space for our cherished books and a 
background worthy of them. The furni- 
ture is covered in old chintz. A star- 
shaped lantern from Italy is the ceiling 
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e end of this long porch opens into an octagonal bou 


of old blue tiles; gray woodwork and lattice 


An, unusually com- 
fortable sun room 
has a roomy fire- 
place in rough plas- 
ter, and plant stands, 
aquarium and fix- 
tures of wrought 
iron with a rusty 
finish. The floor is 
tile and walls lat- 
tice. Decorations by 
the Cutting Studio 


Gillies 


The furniture is black wicker with gay-colored 


Cutting Studio, decorators 


House & Garden 


SUN ROOMS for 
ALL THE YEAR 


Suggestions for Their Decoration 
and Furnishing 


NANCY ASHTON 


HEN the story of our contribution to 

the decorative arts is written, assum- 
ing that the overtaxed historian will have 
any energy left for that trivial occupation, 
we will shine particularly, it seems to me, in 
our treatment of the sun porch. We have 
created so little besides easy chairs and 
wicker furniture. But these are our own. 

I suppose one explanation is that we really 
enjoy being comfortable. And we have 
found that with little difficulty and small 
expense, we may obtain that pleasant goal 
in this fashion. 

So the manufacturers have gone to China 
for reed, Singapore for rattan, France for 
willow and have created an endless variety 
of so-called porch furniture, with which one 
may be picturesquely at ease. Most of it, 
disregarding the flimsy, tawdry sort, still 
menacing the unwary in the cheaper shops, 
is of good design implying absence of mean- 
ingless ornament and lines, suggesting 
strength and comfort, and excellent work- 
manship; and it will stand the hard usage it 
frequently gets. With a fresh coat of paint 
or new stain every other season, it may last 
indefinitely. 


The Adaptability of Wicker 


The wicker furniture is so adaptable that 
one may devise endless color 
schemes into which one may fit 
one’s favorite chintzes. And one’s 
imagination has much play when 
one begins to consider some of the 
other features of the “solarium’”— 
if you choose so to call it—‘“a room 
arranged to receive the sun’s rays.” 

The floor may be tiled or brick, 
or covered with a fiber rug im any 
conceivable shade and design. The 
new alternate squares of natural 
color and black or green are most 
effective. Then the other acces- 


sories: awnings—striped in vivid 


Arm chair, seat 20” by 20” in natural 

willow, $9.75; stained, $11.25. Foot- 

stool 12” by 9%" natural $2.50; 
stained $3.75 
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hues or cocl restful green; Venetian blinds; 
wrought iron brackets for plants; gold fish 
bowls; bird cages—an endless list. 

It’s simple enough in summer—with all 
the joy of out of doors looking in. But one is 
even more fully rewarded by planning a 
restful cheery spot of this sort for the gray 
autumn and wintry days. A place full of 
growing things in gay color jars, window 
boxes, parrots or birds, and a group of in- 
viting arm chairs in which one may lux- 
uriously ensconce oneself. 

In some houses the sun room is used for a 
breakfast room, and I remember seeing a 
particularly happy example of this. The 
house was of stucco and at one end of the 
dining room there were long windows open- 
ing into a good sized porch, with a green 
tiled floor. The stucco walls were nearly all 
windows and the space between had been 
carefully latticed—with a view to the archi- 
tectural beauties of the arched windows. 
The lattice, painted a vivid orange, made a 
pleasant background for the growing vines 
planted in tubs at regular intervals. At one 
end of the room there was a wall fountain 
splashing merrily, made of gray green and 
orange color tiles. A long breakfast table 
painted gray green with orange lines of 
decoration, a pair of serving tables and suit- 
able simple rush-seated chairs of ladder- 
back design were the only furnishings. 

Another delightful room used as a sun 
room has bricked walls painted a green blue. 
The floor is paved with wide dull red tiles 
and there are great low comfortable chairs 
and settees which are grouped about the 
hospitable hearth on cool days and drawn 
up at the French windows when the sun is 
high. The furniture is willow, painted 
black, and all the brilliancy of the chintz 
in vivid mauve, rose and blue is 
shown up by contrast. The chintz 
—which is glazed—is used on the 
cushions and for window shades. 
A brilliant macaw perched on a tall 
stand adds his gayety of plumage to 
the cheeriness of the scene. There 
are masses of growing plants in 
tubs painted a blue green, and in 
stone jars. A well stocked writing 
table, plenty of books, magazines, 
cigarettes and so on, complete a 
milieu which is a center of attrac- 
tion to which all instinctively 
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A fiber rug in alter- 
mate squares of 
black and ecru cov- 
ers the floor. The 
desk is painted 
green with an orange 


band. Behind it is 
trained ivy. Resi- 
dence of Thomas 


Lyman, Esq., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Margaret 
Field, decorator 


The opposite end of : 
the Lyman sun 
room is curtained 
with a gay green 
and orange chintz 
unlined, The cur- 
tains are bound with 
orange taffeta. 
Furniture is painted ; 
cool green with 
orange stripe. Table 
is wrought iron 


International Film Service, Inc. 


> 


Bookrack, 26” long, 36” high; natural 
willow $10.75 ; stained $12. Arm chair, 
natural willow, $10.75; stained $12.25 


Co, 
Arched windows afford a good ground for the linen in yellow, blue, green and mulberry. 


tile floor. 


Walls and cornice, Caen stone. 


Furniture 


> 


CUPPA 


green with yellow lines. 


Black and white 
C. Victor Twiss, decorator 
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thundant variety of line 
and mass is in the shrub- 
hery plantings which sur- 
round the house. The type 
of architecture calls for a 
certain informality which 
is well under control 


House & Garden 


mm, THE GARDEN on 
| the ESTATE of 
W. U. PARSONS, 


Esq. 


ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, 
Landscape Architect 


From beneath a large 
maple tree near the street 
entrance one looks across an 
unbroken stretch of turf to 
the terrace, flanked with 
evergreens and a magnifi- 
cent rhododendron 


In the center of the little 

grass-plot garden with its 

shrub walls stands a pe- 

destal urn with just enough 

planting in the bowl to 

soften and embellish its 
formal lines 


The entrance to the turf 
garden is guarded by two 
Lombardy poplars and 
arched with a rose trellis 
ever which climb Dorothy 
Perkins bushes. Flowering 
shrubs extend on either 
hand 
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A LITTLE PORTEOLIO 


The dining room in the residence of A. J. Rogers, Esq., New York 
City, is Louis XVI with panels, paintings, lighting fixtures and 
mantel by Jansen of Paris. These panels, the details and propor- 
tions of which are in exquisite harmony, are painted a greenish 


tape 


of GOOD INTERIORS 


gray with flower decorations in natural colors. This color scheme 
dominates the room, being repeated in the floor coverings and in the 
upholstery of the painted chairs. Trowbridge & Livingston 


were the architects 


Tebbs 


44 
On the lower 
floor of the 
Rogers resi 
dence is an 
English recep 
tion room aft 
rare dignity. It 
has a Grinling 
Gibbons carved 
overmantel and 
i sim ple panel 
ing. The wood 
work is natural 
finish pine 


The Louis XVI 
boudoir in the 
Rogers resi- 
dence has wood- 
work painted 
gray with blue 
stripes. An in- 
set mirror with 
a printed panel 
above _ consti- 
tutes a digni- 
fied overmantel. 
Hangings by 
Mrs. Gould 
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The entrance 
hall of the 
Goodwin resi- 
dence at Mid- 
dleburg, Va., is 
two stories high 
with stairs that 
rise from one 
end to a gallery 
extending the 
width of the 
hall and open- 
ing on the bed- 
rooms 


1918 


A pleasant fire- 
place arrange- 
ment has been 
made in the 
living room of 
the residence of 
A. Poppen- 
heimer, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture is 
grouped at a 
distance from 
the hearth. 


Mrs. A. 'R. 
White, ‘decora- 
tor 
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THE HOUSE IN THE 


SUBURBS 


Two Small Types Designed 
Kenneth W. Dals 


Stucco over galvanized metal lath 

farms the walls of the hovece to the 

left The roof is of red tiles in 

Italian feeling is given the facade by 

the indented windows and entranc: 

vestibule and judicious use of 
wrought iron 


The plans show the single square 
scheme developed in a livable fash- 
ion: a wriddle house-depth hall with 
living room ind sun por h on one 
side and dining room and kitchen on 
the other. Upstairs the disposition 
of space is sim pl md economical 


Designed along the lines of an old 

Dutch Colonial house built in 1750, 

the outline has been preserved and 

the sun porch and garage wings 

occupy the same relative places that 

the kitchen and carriage house did 
in the old structure 


The garage in- 
ab act side the house 
valls with serv- 
ants’ roc ms ahove 
4 is 1 distinctive 
feature of the 
plan. Woodwor! 
throughou 
a- whit 
ha 
\ J 
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THE VOGUE 


From Italy and Spain Comes 


"Baa is a marked tendency among the best 
modern decorators toward the grouping of 
several periods of furniture in an individual 
decorative scheme. The precedent of holding 
to one particular epoch so that wall coverings, 
curtains, rugs and furniture shall conform strict- 
ly to some text book style, is giving way to a freer 
handling. With much apparent good sense, the 
argument is broached that in so far as our popu- 
lation is composed of elements more diversified 
than that of any other nation, there is no logical 
reason why we should not express our cosmopoli- 
tan character in our architecture and decoration. 

Even in the furniture of the garden room 
which perhaps more than any other apartment in 
the house suggests a consistent scheme of decora- 
tion, this informal spirit seems to prevail. It is 
not thought amiss to provide for its comfort 
wicker, painted or overstuffed chairs, iron or 
wooden tables, terra cotta jardinieres, Venetian 
glass, tapestries or Japanese prints. 


Plant Stands 


A permanent feature in such rooms is the plant 
stand. This usually consists of a large bowl 
placed on a base about five feet high and filled 
with fruit or flowers. An obvious receptacle for 
this purpose would be an earthenware pot er 
metal basin. A more interesting substitute for 
these somewhat commonplace articles is the his- 
toric brazier—time-honored for use as charcoal 
burner in Spain, Italy and 
other of the South European 


and Oriental countries. A Florentine wrought 


OF THE BRAZIER 


an Old Household Utensil Now Glorified in Modern Decoration 


W. G. 


WOODS 


chill of some nobleman’s palace in Venice or Al- 
giers, may be surprised to find itself performing 
the humble modern task of supporting a pyramid 
of fruit or a cluster of garden blooms. 

For these purposes the brazier has many obvi- 
ous advantages. ‘There is first of all the dura- 
bility and cleanliness of the metal; there is no 
chance of breakage such as frequently occurs 
when glass bowls are used. And always there is 
the charm of the luster of fine old polished brass 
or copper. 


Using Braziers 


One of the photographs shows an Algerian 
brazier of the 17th Century across which is 
placed a beautifully wrought iron fork that was 
formerly used for handling vegetables that were 
cooked in the brazier when it was filled with 
water and served as a stew pan. It is made of 
the finest hand-wrought brass. 

In-the second illustration, the brazier has been 
placed on the top of a Florentine wrought iron 
stand. There is no more interesting feature of 
the garden room, hall, living room or terrace than 
one of these pieces filled with brilliant fruit or 
flowers. . 

The third photograph shows a low stand 30” 
high on which a covered brazier is placed. ‘ The 
use of the perforated top, of course, precludes the 
placing of flowers in the brazier. But in view of 
the interest attached to the beautifully modelled 
and wrought cover, the sub- 
stitution is a fortunate one. 
This is a piece that the col- 


An Algerian brass 


Many a brazier that has 
helped (very meagerly, we 
fear) to make bearable the 


iron stand is used as a 

base for this brazier 

containing fruit or 
flowers 


brazier of lith Cen- 
tury make with its 
fork. Formerly 


used 
for cooking 


lector Of old metals would 
willingly bargain for with 
his soul. 


4 


A modern plant or flower stand executed 
of the old brazier by 
Zinimerman 


in the style Miss 


Marie 


The brazier itself is old, the base mod- 1 modern wrought iron stand 30” high 
ern; showing the method of mounting supports this fine example of 
the old utensil brass brazier 


covered 
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1 fully equip pe d electric 


COOKING DE 


rd 
4. 


> 


kitchen with range, table-covered dishwasher and electric refrigerator. 
makes an easy dehydrator for fruit and vegetables. 


LUXE an 


& Garden 


House 


The fan 
The combination table and dishwasher is priced at $80 
and the refrigerator at $500. Courtesy of the N. Y. Edison Co 


AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN 


A Survey of the Necessary Equipment—What It Costs and How It Should Be Used 


CIENCE, now the dictator of warfare, 
«J forced its way into our kitchens and set us 
to work anew. Its gentle taps, for the past ten 
years, have been unheeded except by the few 
who made domestic science a profession. Food, 
important as munitions for the maintenance of 
war, its raising, its substitutes, and its prepara- 
tion, have become a subject for earnest study. 
So, through war and patriotism, science, ten 
years ahead of its time, at last is being warmly 
welcomed in the realm of the kitchen. Not only 
is science called upon to assist us in preparing 
nourishing and appetizing meals but to produce 
them with the least possible expenditure of 
time, labor and money. 

To accomplish this electricity, the fuel of the 
future, has been subjugated to the simple pres- 
sure of thumb and forefinger. Drudgery, today, 
is merely a matter of push the button or turn on 
the switch. 

Ihe modern kitchen is now as sanitary as 
the best hospital, supplied with equipment that 


EVA NAGEL WOLFE 


is operated with the least effort, and as easily 
kept in order as it is operated. 

After the experiences of last winter, one 
might say that electricity is the only depend- 
able fuel for heating and lighting. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: Is electricity practical 
from an economical standpoint ? 


The Cost of Electricity 

The locality in which one resides answers 
this question. Throughout the Middle West 
electricity is cheaper than gas, while in the 
East, with few exceptions, it is higher. Each 
must answer the question for herself. 

The cost of the current is the only objection 
that can be raised against electricity. It has 
been found that at 3 cents per kilowatt hour, 
cooking by electricity will be equally as low as 
gas at $1 per 1000. Intelligent use of electricity 
at 5 cents per kilowatt hour will be economical 
but a higher rate makes only the use of the 
lamp socket devices practical. 


While the initial cost of an electric range 
may be considered high ($100 to $140) it must 
be taken into account, however, that such a 
range will last a lifetime. There is little or 
no loss of heat with electricity, for the heat 
generated is applied directly to the cooking sur- 
face. It is best to have flat bottomed utensils 
for surface cooking and only those that exactly 
fit the heating element, if one would receive the 
maximum amount of heat. The bulk of the 
baking or roasting operation may be accom- 
plished on retained heat, as all electric range 
ovens are insulated, (on the same principle as 
the fireless cooker). As soon as the oven is 
thoroughly heated the current may be turned 
off. In many of the electric ranges this is not 
necessary as the heat is controlled automatically 
by a thermostat. This arrangement gives a 


perfect control of temperature which makes for 
perfect results in cooking and more economical 
operation. 

The fact that little or no heat is wasted 
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on the surrounding atmosphere makes the 
electric range of the greatest comfort in hot 
weather. Ordinarily the range is set apart 
from the other kitchen equipment, but one 
may bring the electric range within a few 
feet of the “mixing center” and even a close 
proximity to the refrigerator would not be 
impractical. It is here that the most efficient 
arrangement of the electric kitchen differs 
from that where coal or gas is used. 

From the standpoint of family health and 
food economy refrigeration is a most impor- 
tant factor. Again we turn to electricity as 
a labor-saver. While it is possibly more 
expensive than ice, however at a rate of 10 
cents per kilowatt it has been found that a 
250-pound refrigerator can be kept at 50° F. 


- for 17 cents a day or $5.27 per month of 


31 days, certainly not an exorbitant sum. 
And not unreasonable when a uniform tem- 
perature is maintained with practically no 
possibility of disease contamination which is 
always a danger when ice is obtained from 
questionable sources. Food can be kept in- 
definitely and in perfect condition in the 
electric refrigerator. Here, too, the tem- 
perature is regulated by thermostatic control. 


Refrigerator Details 


Electric refrigerators range in price from 
$350 to $500, the latter white enamel. The 
refrigeration equipment is the highest priced 
of all. And uiese War uae price 
is considered too high and the present re- 
frigerator is in good condition, the refrig- 
erating unit may be installed én the neecent 
ice chamber by cutting a hole in the top 
large enough to admit the square copper 
coils. All water connections and outlets are 
then disconnected and closed. The refrig- 
erating unit consists of a system of copper 
coils, a condenser and the motor to run it. 
While this machine is not an ice maker, 
small blocks can be produced beneath the 


An electric kitchen 
designed by Irving § 


J; Gill, architect, in 
which the working 
Space is concentrated 


Another view of the 
same kitchen shows 
the electric coils for 
keeping the ice box 
“cool, and the sani- 
tary cabinets 


copper coils, if you wish them for iced drinks. 

Oh, the joy of being rid of the ice-man! 
Those heavy water-filled pans that had to be 
hauled out from beneath the refrigerator and 
emptied! The satisfaction of perfectly kept 
food and the elimination of all these worries 
is well worth the extra tariff. 


Dishwashers and Their Use 


Possibly the greatest boon of all the efficiency 
equipment is the dishwasher. One may pur- 
chase a satisfactory electric machine for $8€ 
and on up to $110. Certainly no money has 
ever been advanced more cheerfully by thou- 
sands than has the money for electric dishwash~ 
ing machines. When well made, of good design, 
the dishes are handled in a sanitary way and 
cleaned most satisfactorily. There is one point 
to be made, however, and that is, the waste 
water should be disposed of through the waste 
Wise Ule drudg- 
ery is continued but in a 
different manner. The best 
results are obtained if 
warm water and an alka- 
line soap powder are used 
first and then boiling water 
for the rinse water, other- 
wise particles of food are 
literally cooked upon the 
surface of the dishes if 
boiling water is used first. 
Silver and glass must be 
polished; if it were not so 
the dish towel would be de 
trop in the kitchen. 

Next in service is the 
combined work table and 
plate warmer, placed in 


the center of the kitchen. 
This is of the correct work- 
ing height for comfort, 34” 
to 36” from the floor for 
the average woman. It has 
a plate warming compart- 
ment heated by electricity, 
and is also wired to ac- 
commodate the small mo- 
tors of all the labor-saving 
(Continued on page 72) 


j A warming table occupies 
y the middle space in this 
modern kitchen. Range 
$141 (hood extra); dish- 
washer, $110; ozonator (on 
top of cabinet) $75. Cour- 

tesy of Edison Co. 
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THE 


DECORATED DOOR 


in the 


House & Garden 


MODERN HOUSE 


A Phase of Renaissance Furnishing that Justifies Revival When Properly Used 


& is a sound and universally 
accepted principle in both 
architectural and decorative 
practice, whenever ornamenta 

tion is to be employed, to orna 

ment structural lines and struc 

tural features lo them the 
emphasis of adornment natur 

ally belongs and stress applied 
in this way has logical signifi 

cance 


Doors as Features 


The door is an important 
structural feature and, as such, 
is a thoroughly legitimate ob 
ject for decoration. By regard 
ing it,as we too often do, merely 
as & hecessary piece of joinery 
or cabinet work, we miss a 
fruitful opportunity of creat 
ing interest. The door and the 
doorway exist for and because 
of each other. If we bestow 
great pains on adorning and 
dignifying the doorway, it is 
logical sometimes to do the 
same for the door. 

Our own American archi 
tectural heritage, whether of 
truly Colonial or of Georgian 
character, supplied little prece 
dent for door decoration be 
yond the comparatively meagre 
decorative interest to be ob- 
tained through divers forms of 
paneling and battening and the 
affixing of hardware that might 
possess a certain degree of dec 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


Pi 
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Late 1Sth or early 16th Century Spanish doors 

with linen-fold panels and armorial bearings in 

relief They were originally polychrome and 
gilt. Courtesy of C, M. Traver Co. 


Late 16th Century Louis Seize polychrome 
Spanish doors, paneled, and gilt doors. Stiles 
carved and embellished and rails light green, 
with gold and color. mouldings gilt. Court- 
Courtesy of Traver esy, Cooper Union 


orative amenity. Nor was there anything in 
the grotesque architectural practice of nearly 


of doors is a significant item in 
the list. But, notwithstanding 
this awakening and the broader 
outlook it has induced, the sur- 
face of the field of precedent 
has only been scratched. There 
is abundant depth of soil to dig 
in. We still need to have our 
decorative consciousness prod- 
ded and stimulated and our 
horizon widened before we can 
reach a full appreciation of all 
that awaits us, ready for either 
reproduction or adaptation. 


Methods of Decoration 


The status of door decora- 
tion established as a feasible 
and sane thing, it now remains 
to offer a few practical sugges- 
tions anent the “‘how’’, ‘““‘when” 
and “‘where”. 

The possible means, and the 
most readily available, are 
painted or inlaid embellish- 
ment; carved, turned or mod- 
elled ornament, which includes 
divers sorts of paneling de- 
vices; and, finally, the applica- 
tion of metal mounts or stud- 
ding. 

In not a few cases two or 
even all three of these processes 
were employed in combination. 
The styles of domestic archi- 
tecture with which the several 
methods of door adornment 
have natural affinities, con- 
firmed by historic usage, are 


the whole of the 19th Century to suggest the 
legitimate decorative treatment of doors. 
Whatever limited embellishment of that sort 
was attempted was stupid and hideous. 
But we have waked up since then in matters 
of architecture and interior decoration. ‘There 
has been steady progress ever since the latter 
years of the 19th Century. A more cosmo- 
politan outlook has done much te open the 
public eye to manifold possibilities that few 
had previously dreamed of. The adornment 
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Early 18th Century Italian doors 
made from black lacquered 
panels with gold decorations, 
from Chinese temple screens. 
Courtesy of Wilson Eyre, Esq. 


given in the following paragraphs. 

Painted ornamentation occurred in 
very numerous instances on doors of 
the Italian Renaissance and on Ital- 
ian doors of the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies. The methods of application 
naturally differed at different peri- 
ods. One or two examples shown will 
serve fully to illustrate this point. In 
Renaissance Spain the practice also 
obtained somewhat and likewise con- 
tinued afterwards. In 17th and 18th 
Century France we find the same 
thing and occasionally in 18th Cen- 
tury Holland. Inlaid enrichment 
appeared also in Italian Renaissance 
doors and likewise in some early 
Spanish work. In view of the pres- 
ent trend in favor of Latin styles in 
domestic architecture, this memoran- 
dum of precedents carries pertinent 
suggestion. Some interest also at- 
taches to one incident that has fallen 


under the writer’s notice, to wit, the doors in a‘ 


late 18th Century American house, grained to = Late 17th Century 
simulate mahogany with narrow bands of box- — Paneled Italian doors 


wood inlay painted on the graining. 


Italian and Spanish Doors 


with polychrome and 
gilt. Courtesy of Wil- 
son Eyre, Esq. 


Richly carved ornamentation graced many 
Italian and Spanish Renaissance doors, the 
latter being especially remarkable in this re- 
spect and frequently combining therewith the 


The reverse of the late 
17th Century Italian 
doors below is flat 


with a _ continuous 
landscape painting 


4 


‘tse of color and numerous small panels. This 
use of many small panels, 1 common door char- 
acteristic in Spain, was a peculiarity of Moor- 
ish derivation, and in itself possessed great 
decorative value. Thanks to the same source, 
in Spain likewise were found doors divided 
into many small panels, each panel perforated 
and closely filled with small turned spindles or 
grilles. One of the illustrations shows an in- 
genious and striking modern application of the 
multiple division of panels filled with small 
Chinese frets. In 17th Century Eng- 
land doors occasionally had the uppet 
panels filled with baluster turned 
spindles, and the same device has been 
used from time to time in other places. 
It is worth noting that in 18th Century 
England and America the great diver- 
sity in the shaping and placement of 
door panels, had a decorative intent. 


Metal Mounts, Strapwork and 
Studding 

Door decoration with metal mounts, 
re-enforcing bands or strapwork, and 
studding was practised in Renaissance 
Italy, Spain, France and England and, 
in its range from the utmost simplicity 
to intricate elaboration, could be suited 
to any taste or to any purpose. The 
wide acceptance of Tudor and Stuart 
domestic architecture especially invites 
a free use of such embellishment. Quite 
apart from this particulariy attractive 

(Continued on page 60) 


Doors made from small Chinese 

fretted panels of a light wood, 

set into stiles and rails of similar 

wood. Courtesy of Durr Fried- 
ley, Esq. 
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COAL-LESS GARDENS UNDER GLASS 


While Limited in Its Adaptability, the Hotbed as an All-Year Vegetable Producer Deserves Every Gardener's 


Attention—Its Uses, Structure and Maintenance 


NE of the greatest advan- 

tages of a hotbed or cold 
Irume is the tact that it gives our 
gurden a running start in the 
spring. In this way it makes 
possible plants that are robust, 
vigorous and better able to stand 
our hot, dry summer. Under such 
favorable circumstances, certain 
crops mature much earlier—an es- 
sential feature in an efficient gar- 
den. Yet this is only a small part 
of the earning power of properly 
managed frames. There is not a 
season of the year when they can- 
not be made a factor in the garden, 
yielding returns in the form of 
garden dividends. 

Lhe purposes of a frame are so 
many that it is difficult to decide 
just where to begin in naming them. Let us 
take summer, however, when we will assume 
that the frames have just unloaded their fulness 
of well developed seedlings of all kinds into 
the various gardens, and there is a short lull 
in their activities. 

The soil in the frames, through constant 
working, is unquestionably the richest soil any 
place may boast of. Such soil is highly pro- 
ductive and there is no excuse for allowing it 
to remain idle, as muskmelons, cucumbers and 
numerous exacting flowers and vegetables may 
occupy the frames during this season. It may 
also be used for the seeding and propagating 
of late sowings of vegetables for fall, such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, kale, etc. ; 
or an equally good purpose even in these war 
times isto use the frames for the raising of 
numerous perennial seedlings for the old-fash- 
ioned garden. It makes possible extensive 
plantings of these flowers at minimum cost. 


Frames for Winter Production 


At the present time, next to our war problems, 
the food situation is of the greatest importance. 
These frames can be made a real factor in the 
production of winter food with a little extra 
effort such as all improvised methods of this 
kind entail, 

There seems to be considerable confusion as 
to the various terms applied to frames; hence 


Let 


WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


When it comes to marking out the rows for seed planting, a light, 
straight bit of board serves as a good guide 


it may be well to designate the different types. 
The “cold-frame” is simply an unheated en- 
closure of any type with an exterior sash cov- 
ering to admit the light. The “hotbed” is sim- 
ilarly constructed, but is dug out to a con- 
siderable depth and filled with live manure 
which furnishes the necessary heat. The 
“heated frame” is one where heating pipes 
from an adjoining building, or oil heaters, fur- 
nish the heat. In other words, any frame arti- 
ficially heated otherwise than by manure is 
termed a heated frame. 

These frames are so easily constructed, or 
bought ready-made, that there is little if any 
excuse for the average suburban garden being 
deprived of the pleasure and benefits they af- 
ford. The simplest type is made of 12” wide 
rough boards. Three lengths may be cut 5’ 11”. 
One is to be used for the front and the other 
two for the rear. Three boards are cut 6’ long 
and then one of these is ripped diagonally. 
Small corner posts of two-by-fours are used, 
and small strips should be placed on the sides 
to keep the sash from spreading. It might also 
be well to place a nailing board in the center, 
especially if the frames are to be moved about 
to any extent, as is often the case. 

It is possible to make improvements on these 
frames, both in appearance and utility, by using 
brick, concrete or other permanent construction 
for the sides. Thus they become a fixed feature, 


|, 
Na 


The manure which furnishes the heat is placed inside the frame to a 
depth of 2 or so, and covered with good soil 


and care must be exercised to 
place them properly, facing due 
south and in proper relation to 
the arrangement of your grounds. 

If your frames are heated, it is 
a rather simple matter to make 
selection of what they shall grow. 
There are few vegetables which 
cannot be raised, as the only limit- 
ing factor is their height. There- 
fore, all low types of vegetables 
may be grown, such as beets, car- 
rots, beans, cauliflower, cress, en- 
dive, parsley, onions, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, spinach, Swiss chard and 
turnips. 

It is desirable for several rea- 
sons not to get too large a variety 
unless one has a considerable area 
that can be devoted to their culti- 
vation. While requiring a little more work and 
closer application, it is possible to have nearly 
all of these vegetables without heated frames. 
It means that an abundance of manure must be 
placed in the frame to supply sufficient heat 
during extreme weather. It also means that 
sufficient covering must be applied during very 
cold weather to eliminate any possibility of the 
plants being frosted and to maintain the grow- 
ing temperature in the frames. 

For fall sowings, the frames should be exca- 
vated 3’ deep and filled with good fresh manure 
within 6” of the surface. The manure must 
come from animals which are grain fed or it 
will not have any heating qualities. It must 
be thoroughly firmed to insure lasting for a con- 
siderable length of time, and about 6” of soil 
should be placed over it. The soil used must 
be rich and fertile, as the plants do not derive 
any food from the manure. 


How to Sow 


It is advisable to start these vegetables for 
winter forcing as early as possible. No time 


should be lost now, as it is necessary for them 
to become thoroughly established before the cold 
weather and accompanying short days. There- 
fore, if you are interested, do not procrastinate. 
Secure your seeds at once and start sowing. 
The surface of the frame should be raked per- 
fectly smooth and level. 


A board should be 


After the seed is sown, give the rows a thorough watering with a fine 
hose, so as not to disturb the surface with the drops 
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cut the width of the frame, to be used as a 
guide for making the drills. The seed is in all 
cases sown crosswise of the frame to facilitate 
cultivation, which is just as necessary in a 
frame as out of doors. 

It is also quite essential that proper forcing 
types of vegetables be selected for this purpose, 
as they mature the most quickly. In beets, 
Early Model will be found satisfactory, being 
of good form and color and quick to mature. 
Of beans, Black Valentine is the most robust 
of any variety and is practically adapted to 
hotbed forcing. French Forcing is the best 
type of carrot to use. Extra Early Erfurt, which 
is a very productive and compact forcing cauli- 
flower, should be selected in preference to the 
finer types such as Snowball, which are not as 
desirable for this work. In lettuce, Big Boston 
or May King will be found satisfactory, and 
the small white or green early endive should be 
used. It is best to select the small 
turnip type of radish, although 
any of the radishes may be forced 
if desired. New Zealand spinach 
is one of the most productive vege- 
tables that can be grown, but it 
must be established quickly in or- 
der to assure returns. Either 
Bloomsdale or Viroflay may be 
used in the broad leaf types of 
spinach. Where it is possible to 
get cuttings of New Zealand spin- 
ach, they can be started in pref- 
erence to the seeds, as the latter are 4 
slow to germinate. Parsley and | 
Swiss chard may be taken from 
the garden and transplanted into 
the frames, removing the tops to 
assist them in becoming estab- 
lished. The distance required in 
the frames will be practically the 
same as that for the garden, as the 
same development is possible. 


Post-planting Care 

After sowing the seeds or plant- 
ing the cuttings or roots, it would 
be well to keep the frame covered, 
opening the sash both top and bot- 
tom to allow sufficient ventilation. 
The glass should be coated with 
whitewash to exclude the strong 
sun until the growth is showing, 
at which time it should be rubbed 
off gradually until the glass is 
clear. The seeds should be 
watered immediately after sowing, 
but in no case should the entire 
frame be saturated. It is best to 
water the drill only, leaving the 
balance of the surface moderately dry, because 
when the sash is on, the evaporation of mois- 
ture is not nearly so great as out in the 
open. It is also a good practice to keep the 
spaces between the drills thoroughly pulverized 
with a hand cultivator, as there is a tendency 
for confined soil to turn sour. This, of course, 
can be overcome by using some lime in the com- 
post when it is made up for use, but cultivation 
is always a good practice and its value should 
never be disregarded. When the seedlings are 
showing above ground they should be thinned 
out to the necessary distance apart. In some 
cases, one end of the frame can be used as a 
seed bed where the seeds are sown broadcast 
on the surface, and from which they are trans- 
planted to the other part of the frame. This 
applies to such vegetables as lettuce. Beets, 
carrots and others of this type should be sown 
in a drill where they are to mature. 

At the approach of cold weather it is quite 


essential that ample protection be applied to 
the frames. In some cases, boards are placed 
upright on the back and sides to afford pro- 
tection from cold winds. The frames, however, 
cannot be worked from both sides, making it 
necessary to remove the sash when watering or 
cultivating. The best protection is frostproof 
mats for the top. Considerable litter may be 
placed on these mats during extreme weather, 
and where board construction is used it is ad- 
visable to bank hot manure around all sides, as 
the frost will easily penetrate through a frame- 
work of this kind. Where frames are arranged 
in tandem, the spaces between them and the 
adjoining area can be filled with the manure to 
such an extent that the frames have the appear- 
ance of a sunken pit. The most important 
item is to be certain that enough protecting 
material such as litter or leaves is applied dur- 
ing bitter weather. It may be necessary virtually 


Where the frame is made of boards, fresh manure banked against 
the sides will give needed protection in extreme weather 


A modification of the usual type of frame, easily made, well placed, 


and capable of growing a greater variety of vegetables 


to bury the frame in 3’ or 4’ of this covering, 
over which a few boards can be placed to keep 
the covering from blowing away. If these in- 
structions are followed, it will be surprising 
what a real contribution the frames will make 
to our winter food supply. With vegetables 
that mature quickly such as lettuce, cauliflower 
and radishes, subsequent sowings should be 
made to assure a continuous supply. 

During extremely cold weather it is not ad- 
visable to open the frames unless absolutely 
necessary, but on fine days the sash may be 
lifted to supply just a little ventilation. The 
watering should be done on fine days and as 
early in the morning as possible. This, of 
course, is governed by weather conditions, and 
it is far better that the plants be bone dry dur- 
ing extremely cold weather than that they be 
the least bit overwatered. 

If the frames are not to be utilized for the 
forcing of food crops during the winter, it is a 


good practice to make use of them for various 
hardy vegetables which are grown to consider- 
able size in the fall, and which can be wintered 
over. The result of such methods is vigorous 
and good sized plants that are available for 
planting out in early spring. Cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Swiss chard and other hardy vegetables 
may be handled in this manner. There are also 
a number of our favorite flowers which are im- 
proved to a noticeable extent by this method. 
All types of annuals and perennials may be 
treated in this manner. These plants do not 
require the care necessary for forcing plants 
and no heating medium such as manure should 
be applied to the frames. Simply use a good 
rich soil and keep the plants moderately dry 
for the entire winter. 

Sowings for this purpose should be made next 
month. It is not well to have the plants too 
large, as that would seriously reduce the num- 
ber that it is possible for the 
frames to hold. The plants should 
be grown rather slowly, as they 
will become soft and very likely 
turn yellow and die during the try- 
ing winter months when they do 
not get any too much air or light. 
For this purpose the frames will 
not have to be opened as often as 
advised for forcing crops. The 
frames are simply serving the pur- 
pose of a storage pit. 


Spring Uses 


There is no denying the fact 
that spring produces the greatest 
number of gardeners, and it is 
very difficult to awaken the en- 
thusiasm of this class at any other 
season of the year. They will be 
found making out seed orders, 
sharpening tools, repairing lawn 
mowers and various other occupa- 
tions which are delightful to the 
real suburbanite. This is one 
phenomenon which may explain 
why the hotbeds are _ usually 
dusted off in spring and made 
ready for their annual period of 
use. 

For spring work, the frames 
should be made ready during Feb- 
y ruary. It is not necessary to exca- 
vate to anywhere near the depth 
‘§ 4 as when the frame is to be used 
=a during the winter, as but a few 

- weeks of freezing weather are be- 
fore us. Usually from i2” to 15” 
of good hot manure will furnish 
heat for that period. The manure 
should be well moistened and tramped thor- 
oughly, after which it can be covered with 4” or 
5” of good earth and the seeds may be sown on 
the surface. For this work it is usually advis- 
able to use a part of the frame for seeding pur- 
poses, as the seedlings are transplanted when 
they have made their first character leaf. 

Practically all types of vegetables may be 
started in this manner. Egg-plants, peppers, 
cauliflower, cabbage, tomatoes and various other 
vegetables that require an early start should be 
sown now. There is very little effort required 
in growing plants under these conditions, as the 
days are lengthening and the growing condi- 
tions improving hourly. The great tendency is 
to overwater. During the early stages of the 


use of a hotbed there is little air applied, and 
this lack of ventilation decreases the soil evapo- 
ration to the very minimum. Under such cir- 
cumstances, very little water will be necessary. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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long. $21.60 


Rrilliant coloring dis 
imguishes thi wk 
lacquer shad vith 


white parrots, mounted 
om a pale green hina 
lamp. 18” high, shad 


” 
14 mde plete 


She theld repr nluctions 


on copper oth we ring 
quali guaranteed ar 

riways useful. The 
cance hoat is priced at 


S8.25 and the covered 
dish at $10.75 


Reproduction of 
Elizabethan bell in 


bronze. $2.50 


| roomy Chinese red leather box 


vith decorative 
gut design would do well for the accumulation of 
mail on the hall table. 12” long 
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new mayonnaise bowl has bands of blue 
with gold edges and fruit design. $8.75 


A brown pottery jar 
mounted on a teakwood 
stand makes an attrac- 
tive lamp. Shade is gold 
figured silk with brown 
and blue tassels. Shade 
$28. Lamp $7 


Three very decorative 

jars of Capri ware in 

the faintest of flesh 

color. The center one 

is $9 and the jars at 

either side come at $1U 
each 
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THE WAR GARDEN : DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Hoover's recent statement of the vast stores of food we have been able to send to our allies 
during the past year should be a source of no slight gratification to the country at large, and espe- 
cially to those tens of thousands who have devoted time and energy to their own vegetable gardens 
It cannot be denied that to these “war gardeners” is due much of our success in helping to feed 
our overseas neighbors, by releasing food that would otherwise have been consumed at home. Let 


us congratulate ourselves, therefore, and in the same breath resolve 


growing season will have passed by the time this 

issue of House & GARDEN reaches you, there 
yet remains much to be done in the way of insuring 
the maximum yield from this year’s planting, and also 
in preparatory work looking toward the season of 
1919. Successful gardening, far more than most peo- 
ple realize, depends upon planning and working well 
ahead of actual planting time. 

With the present and the immediate future in view, 
keep up the cultivation of all land now bearing crops. 
Because your vegetables are practically mature is no 
excuse for neglecting them. On the contrary, constant 
stirring of the soil with the wheel-hoe is as important 
now as in the spring and early summer. It will help 
the plants produce to the limit of their capacity, be- 
sides keeping weeds in check. This last is a most im- 
portant advantage, not only as it benefits the present 
crops, but also for the future good of the garden. For 
many weeds normally ripen their seeds during Sep- 
tember, and if these are allowed to do so the results 
next season will be unpleasant. A weed seed lives 
through the winter about as successfully as any other 
inanimate organism, and will be only glad of the op- 
portunity to spring joyously up with the advent of 
spring weather. Destroy the parent plants now, there- 
fore, before they can complete their life cycle. 


Preparing New Ground 


the full flush of the war garden's 


This is the time to begin work on new areas which 
you plan to put under cultivation next year. Espe- 
cially true is this of sod land which is to be plowed 
under. Some time is required for turned-under sod to 
become thoroughly incorporated with the soil and at- 
tain a workable condition, so get it all down before 
the fall rains come. Plowing or deep spading is all 
that is necessary at this time; the smoothing and level- 
ing of the soil can be left until the early spring. 

We hear more of cover crops now than ever before, 
doubtless because their value as soil improvers is be- 
coming better understood by home gardeners. Certain 
plants, notably the legumes, have the property of fix- 
ing nitrogen in the soil by means of helpful bacteria 
on their roots, thus adding materially to the produc- 
tiveness of the ground in which they grow. These are 
the most valuable cover crops 
from the average standpoint. py 
Sown early this month and 7— 
plowed under in the spring in 
advance of regular planting 
time, they will be found a wise 
investment. Red clover, buck- 
wheat, rye or rape may be 
used, the choice depending 
upon the particular conditions 
to be met. The seed should be 
put in as soon as the ground 
is cleared of its last vegetable 
crop, even though the area may 
be no more than the width of 
a single row. 

Late in the month, too, you 
may begin the planting of ap- 7 
ples, pears and bush fruit 
stock. Follow the usual meth- 
ods of planting, and do not 
fail to use an abundance of 
water around the roots, espe- 
cially since the soil is apt to 
be very dry after the summer’s 
heat. The stone fruits, such 7 
as peaches and plums, had bet- 
ter not be set out before the 
early spring. 

Canning, Preserving,‘ Drying 
and Pickling for 
September 


SESS 


The vegetables that are most 
abundant in September are 
beets, carrots, corn, celery, cu- 
cumbers, onions, pumpkins, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
squashes, tomatoes and turnips. 
In fruits, the most plentiful 


After the pumpkins are ripe they 
may be protected with their own 
dead vines fiber 


only be kept up but vastly increased 


ROBERT STELL 


Among frost protection materials are 
dead leaves held in place with corn- 
stalks 


during the month are crab-apples, grapes, peaches, 
pears, plums and wild grapes. 

The various canning methods by which fruits and 
vegetables may be preserved have already been dis- 
cussed in previous issues of House & GARDEN. De- 


Straw is one of the most effective 
guards for vegetables, if it is of good 


that the good work shall not 


hydration of garden products has been lately revived 
and has gained greatly in favor, for this process of 
preserving has many advantages that all others lack. 
By drying garden produce storage space is lessened, 
the cost of jars is eliminated, bulk is reduced, the 
product is easily handled, there is no loss of nutrients 
and much of the labor involved in the preserving 
process is avoided, 


Dehydration Methods 


Vegetables and fruits to be dried should be fresh 
and sound. The same precautions should be exer- 
cised in the proper selection of garden , 2ucts which 
are to be dried as if they were intended for canning. 

Eight steps are involved in the drying process: 
preparation, blanching, cold-dipping, slicing, drying, 
conditioning, packing, storing and |abeling. 

Preparation means picking-over, sorting and cleaning 

Blanching consists in immersing the substance to be 
dried in boiling hot water for a few minutes. The 
object of this is to loosen the skin of such edibles as 
need peeling, to kill some of the organisms that may 
injure the product, to set color, and to loosen the fiber. 

Cold-dipping is plunging the vegetable into cold 
water directly from its hot bath. The food to be dried 
must not be allowed to lie in cold water. The object 
of the cold plunge is to harden the pulp, to stop the 
flow of coloring matter and to cool the vegetable or 
fruit preparatory to peeling. 

Slicing is the fourth step. Uniform slices are es- 
sential, otherwise careful sorting will be necessary be- 
cause uneven slices will require varying lengths of 
time to dry. 

The next step is drying. This may be done in one 
of three ways: by the heat of the sun, which is called 
sun drying; by the aid of artificial heat; or by an air 
blast. Sun drying is the exposure of the objects to be 
dried to the rays of the sun. To employ artificial heat 
for home drying, the use of the oven is recommended, 
as is also the drying on top or over a cook stove. In 
oven drying the oven door must be left open, and the 
temperature must not rise above 140° F., preferably 
120°. In the air blast method a current of air, as from 
an electric fan, is passed over the trays upon which 
the product is spread to dry. 

Conditioning consists in 
preparing the product for 
storing. It should be carefully 
sorted two or three days in 
succession and all pieces that 


moved, otherwise they will 
cause mould. 

Dried products should be 
packed in airtight containers— 
paraffined bags or paper boxes, 
or tin cans with tight fitting 
lids. Only enough for one meal 
should be stored away in any 
one vessel. This guards against 
great loss due to possible 
spoilage. 

All containers should be 
properly labeled, and all dried 
products should be stored in a 
cool, dry place, free from mice 
or insects. 

Vegetables may also be 
stored in the cellar or buried in 
the ground. Those best for the 
purpose are beets, winter ap- 
ples, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
parsnips, potatoes and turnips. 
Care should be taken to guard 
against frost and yet provide 
proper ventilation. 

Three other methods may be 
employed along with those al- 
ready discussed to utilize gar- 
den and orchard products, 
namely: preserving in dry salt, 
fermenting, preserving in brine 
and preserving in vinegar. 
The two latter methods are 
commonly called pickling. 


show moisture should be re- 
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: September THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR Ninth Month 


SUNDAY MONDAY | TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY FRIDAY | SATURDAY 


l Violets 2. Two sow- P| Any 4. All bor- 5. This is | 6. Do not 7. Endive 
abould now be ings of pens pieces of land | ders around the propertime | postpone any should be 
moved trom shou!td be that are being | flelds, ga dens to transplant | longer the teady for 
the field into made this considered for or any ground peonies Any gathering of all vleaching 
the frames of month using crowing pur- that is being | new plantings cuttings trom Boaids may be 
greent ine early varieties poses next year used for grow- | that are con- outside plants placed over the 
benches T he “6 a8 to ameure should be ing purposes | templated | such as gerani- plants for this 
same te true of maturity be | plowed up and should be | should be set | ums, verbenas, | purpose, or the 
carnations fore the arrival sown with «a cleaned thor- out at this | hellotrope and | plants may be 
Mhading the of e old | geod cover oughly of all time. The old ageratum A tied up when 
giaes for weather | crop For weed growth Hantings that | destructive perfectiy dry 
neveral days ia Radishes, spine | heavy soils red before they are Mave ceased to | frost ils possible his is one of 
at V ima tobe in ach, cress and clover or buck- allowed to be productive | at any time our best fail 
order to asuiat chervil are wheat is best seed Letting should be re- | now, and may salad = plants 
the plants to some of the for a light soll weeds mature novated, divid- catch you un- and should be 
establish (hem other things you may use spells extra ing the clumps awares and in- more generally 
selves aa they which may be | either rye or trouble for and enriching | jure or kill the known and 
ahowid | sown now rape next year the soil. | old plants. used 
& After the 7) Koses 10 Fruit il. Dahlias 12 House 13 Ever- 4 The 
potatoes are should now be trees that are should be fed vants should |} greens that asparagus bed 
thoroughty flowering quite making a very with ..~ ve overhauled, have been re- should be thor- 
ripe there la no freely They rank growth, manures “he repotting those cently moved oughly cleaned 
advan: ade in often suffer for but are not | plants need to | that require it should be thor- of all weed 
leas ing them want of water bearing fruit, we gone over | Be sure to use oughly sup- growth and 
in the ground at thie season should be root | frequently, re- a good, rich, ported before given a heavy 
) / j as continued of the year A pruned Now ducing the virgin soll for fall storms application ot 
Divide large peony wet weather ix thorough soak is an excellent lateral growth this purpose, sway them and salt This will Tat he le 
clumps iato fous liable tostarta | ing is advised, time to do this, to a consider- and have plen- put a heavy help to in- Tying up the celery 
- second growth using a sharp digging a able extent. If ty of drainage strain upon the crease the plants is a prelimi- 
piece / uifabl They should be ened stick to trench around they are in- in the pots roots Sticks | crowns of the : - a: 
: sige f rans blant dug, and after determine | the tree and feasted with Old, dead may be used plants, which mary to blanc hing 
. - -— proper drying when the water severing the black fly, spray leaves should for the smaller | of course are the stalks 
they may be has penetrated tap root well them  thor- be removed at plants, but the | the determin- . ‘ 
stored in a cool to the proper | below the sur- oughly with a the same time | larger ones re- ing factor of 
eellar for fall depth and face of the tobacco pre- and the plants | quire guy wires your next 
amd winter use reached roote ground paration renovated and stakes. year's crop. 
is Keep 17. Sow now 18 Do not 19 Celery 20. In prop- 21 Pears 
cutting the in the green wait until must grow erly construct- should never 
lawn just as house beans, apring to set quickly to be | ed frames it is be allowed to 
. long aa there ts caulifiower, out orchard of good flavor possible to do ripen on the 
best they have any grase | lettuce spin- fruits Top diessings considerable tree, as they 
4 only a limited growth Neg- ach, beets, car- Peaches with concen- winter garden- become soft in 
time to estab lecting this re- rots and fra- plums and trated plant ing, with close the center be- 
lieh themael ves sults in an un- | dishes With | cherries are foods such as attention to fore falling of 
before cold slightly lawn the exception best planted in tankage and protecting ma- their own ac- 
weather anc the following of the beans, | the spring, but nitrate ot soda te\lais during cord The 
it ls only when spring when these are all apples, pears, are advisable severe weather fruit should be 
H well estab the grass turns cool crops and gooseber. ies, In case of ex- Lettuce, cauli- | picked before 
hed in the brown and re may be grown raspberries, tremely dry flower, parsley, this stage is 
fall that thes quires several with very little currants and weather, spinach and reached and 
produce satis- euttings to fre heat and blackberries thorough radishes are all placed in a 
factorily in give the new consequent can be planted watering of the possible vege- dark room to 
their flowering | erowth a amall fuel con- now | e ground is also tables to grow tipen slowly 
meet | chance sumption plenty of water. recommended . in this way and evenly 
22. All vines 23. Do not 24. Pom- 25 New 26. Pansies 27. Decidu- 28. Arrange- 
should be gone neal tw the pom chrysan- perennial may now be ous trees and ments should 
over, removing cultiva oof themums, ane- plantings yanted out in shrubs intend- now be made 
{ all dead leaves all fall crops mones and should be got- ved formation ed for planting so that all dec- 
Support them The constant other fall flow- ten under way with the idea | should be at- orative plants 
properly to stirring of the ers will be im- at once, as of protecting | tended to im- may be placed 
wotect them ground is just »yroved in qual- practically all them for the | mediately If under cover at 
i om winter as§6=6 important ty by occa- of these plants winter, for ear- they are al- the first in- 
storms and when the crops sional feedings are perfectly ly spring bed- lowed to le dication of 
De not leave the while you are | are maturing with tdquid hardy and fall ding purposes around ex- frost: or pro- a - 
doing this ex as when they is the best posed tecting There is no advan- 
long canes free to amine the trel are startin dressings to distinguish ‘or the bed to sun and wind, terial may be 
- or r} lises, etc.. mak and every TH concentrated the different be slightly the small, prepared and tage in leaving root 
whip around ey ing repairs you work the fertilizer. At- varieties. The mounded up so fiberous roots placed handy crops in the ground 
should be tied where neces garden soil you tention to these old vantings as to turn will be quickly where it may ] 2 
be sary and put improve its matters will be should be over- water readily destroyed and be quickly ap- after t vey are grown 
‘ tina ever y- condition and well repaid by hauled at tais during the bad the stock in- plied when the 
thing in order productiveness the plants. time weather jured. time comes. 
20 Make | 3 Covers 
arrangemente oer _wutaice When the breath of twilight This Calendar of the gardener’s labors i: 
aves and of | auden’ tan slows to fame the misty aimed as a reminder for undertaking all his 
the decayed | ture that can- NE Me ; tasks in season. It is fitted to the latitude 
vegetables | not be moved All its vaporous sapphire, 
from your gar- | and placed un- violet glow and silver of the Middle States, but its service should 
gleam, be available for the whole country if it be 
in some corner made ready With their magic flood me remembered that for every one hundred 
or iis mur co 
pose 5 teen tne stalks o ma through the gateway of miles north or south there is a difference 
the eyes; of from five to seven days later or earlier 
rotted they | should be as- I am one with the twi- in performing garden operations. The dates 
will be valu- | sembled ready light’s dream. i f f 
able for grow- | for use before ,/! 4 given are, of course, tor an average season. 
ing planta the winter. 


prevent damage dur- 
ing the winter 


every place where a man couldn't grow enough 


food crops. 1 reckon I’m about as good an American as any, but I never did believe that 
idea should be followed absolutely by everybody You see, there's lots of odd corners around most 
vegetables to make one good bite, but which would 


be perfectly good for flowers. Besides, our stomachs aint the only parts of us to be fed, are they? 
Why, doggone it, a woman—-or a man, either—ain't acting right to sacrifice every bit of her love o . 
: flowers to the war garden idea. We've got to do something for our mind ise somethi beauttf 
Por y Venee, Se just to kind of offset the ugly effect of the war. Raise all the vegetables you sensibly can—sure; but Pears should be 
need fastening to don't forget a rose bush here and there, or a little bed of pansies. picked before they 


—Old Doc Lemmon. become so ripe that 


they fall 


bruised 


various kinds 


QOuinces, like pears, ought to be hand picked when ripe. If Early autumn is the The perennial border, rightly arranged, is one of the best ways 
left until they fall they lose some of their flavor and quality time for lifting and to face down shrubbery plantings. Plans for it should be 
for preserving. Besides this, the fallen fruit will be generally transplanting bulbs of completed at once, as much of the planting is best done 


in the fall 
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The above illustration shows a reproduction of an unusual Chinese Rug of the Kien Lung 
period, produced upon our own looms in the East. Size 16 ft. x 12 ft. Price $835. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DESIGNS 


Of Unusual Merit, VWVoven on Our 
Own Hand Looms in the Orient 


The Rug illustrated above has a central ground woven in soft tones of imperial 
vyellow closely covered with a small diaper pattern of the ‘“‘dragon scale’ design. The field 
of the Rug is interrupted by various motifs, the larger of which show a characteristic 
Chinese treatment of the fret. The small circular motifs appearing upon the central 
ground, as well as in the border, show arrangements of the Shou, a symbol of longevity. 
This symbol has many different forms, there being a plate in the South Kensington Museum 
in the design of which are shown one hundred treatments of the Shou. Porcelain blues 
and soft creamy-white, combine with the yellow ground to produce a most attractive 
color-scheme. 


We specialize in reproducing Rugs of unusual designs and color effects. We carry 
in stock, for immediate delivery, many ‘of these fine examples of the better antique 
Persian and Chinese: creations. 


We shall be glad indeed to send you further particulars upon application. 


SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
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Furniture of Historic 
Charm and Interest 


oe 


: 


t Ged judgment in the planning of an 
! interior more often achieves success 


than does lavish expenditure. 

ti q Indeed, many delightful rooms owe 
Ae their chief charm to the harmonious 
> arrangement of a few well-chosen appoint- 
“an ments—each piece of Furniture being so 
5 admirably disposed in relation to its setting 


that the whole effect is pleasing beyond 


expression. 
q The opportunity to attain such results 
ik is nowhere better presented than at 
these interesting Galleries, whether merely 
an occasional piece or two, or an entire 
ensemble, is required for the scheme in 


N view. Here one may acquire, at well within 
\ moderate cost, the Furniture, the quaint 
4 ) Decorative Objects and the Oriental Rugs 


which will impart to their surroundings 
historic interest and an engaging sense of 


livability. 
{ A Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
AS of successful interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


N ew lfork Galleries 


Grand Rapids furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


& 34~3G West 32% Street 
Si New York City 
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THE DEVELOPME 


Garden 


House 


NT OF OLD-TIME 


PATCHWORK QUILTS 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


ITHIN the last decade or so the 

growth of the desire for things 

simple and for living close to 
nature has resulted in an increasing 
love for old-time occupations and homes 
bearing the impress of our ancestors. 


A Real American Product 


There always seems to be something 
distinctly American in the patchwork 
quilt; as it speaks of pioneer days when 
the life of every house mother was one 
of continuous toil and effort to make 
the most of everything that came within 
her reach. Each little bit of calico left 
over from the home-made dresses; each 
little bit of chintz that could be saved 
after covering furniture, were collected 
and utilized in the making of the patch- 
work quilts, Leisure hours were em- 
ployed in piecing together gay colored 
scraps. Even the children of the house- 
hold spent their time in making patches 
for quilts, so that by the end of the win- 
ter the patchwork had accumulated 
sufficiently to enable them to have a 
quilting party. These occasions were 
long looked forward to and often were 
the great events of the year. Everyone 
in the neighborhood would be invited to 
the quilting parties which were all-day 
affairs in many cases. 

In one day six or eight nimble work- 
ers would be able to quilt a bed cover, 
so that if there were three times that 
number, three completed quilts would be 
added to the provident housewife’s linen 
closet. As it was the custom for every 
family to piece quilts and have quilting 
parties, the hostess would be at all the 
nearby quilting occasions, which were 
generally planned so as to suit the con- 
venience of the majority. 

A bountiful lunch was served, and 
sometimes an early tea, after which the 
ladies went home; but more frequently 
a later tea was provided at which hus- 
bands and brothers appeared, and some- 
times sweethearts—and the evenings 
were spent in jovial pastimes. These 
old-time quilting parties were looked 
upon as great events and were the ex- 
cuse for generous entertainment. 

The amount of labor required to 
make a patchwork quilt and the thou- 
sands of tiny stitches that were sewn 
into them in the following out of intri- 
cate designs, give one a heartache to- 
day, and we wonder whether injured 
eyesight and wornout nerves were not 
often the result of these arduous tasks. 

This beautiful needle work has sur- 
vived for nearly two centuries. Some 
credit must also be given to the quality 
of the fabrics and materials made in 
those days, for when these old pieces are 
brought to light the colors are as beau- 
tiful as of old, with a mellowing that 
only age can give. 

The oldest quilts show a great deal 
more quilting in the background than 
those made during the last century. 
Many of the later quilts are pieced to- 
gether in rather a hit-or-miss style, and 
the result is sometimes very ugly to say 
the least. But the older quilts are much 
more artistic. The ground work is often 


a mass of delicate stitches tracing un-- 


usual and intricate patterns and done 
by hand in the quilting frames. 

In the making of the “Turkey Track” 
quilt, two months were spent in quilting 
the background. This particular cover 
is one of the most lovely that the writer 
has come across in the quest for old- 
time quilts. There are so many differ- 
ent designs in each square, and not an 
inch of background that is not covered 
by a dainty bit of stitchery. 

The names given to the various pat- 
terns are quaintly distinctive Job's 
Trouble, Log Cabin, The Rising Sun 
Crow's Foot, Dove in the Window, and 
floral names are well known among 


patchwork quilters. These are not al- 
ways known by the same names in the 
various localities. 


How the Quilts Are Made 


The making of the quilts is done in 
the following manner: When the patch- 
work is finished it is laid on a lining 
with layers of wool or cotton wadding 
between it and the lower lining. The 
patchwork is then basted on and the 
whole fastened into the wooden frames 
ready for the quilting. The frames are 
adjustable so that the workers can roll 
up the quilts until they reach the center. 

The blue and white bed-spreads that 
were woven by our ancestors are sought 
after as eagerly as the patchwork quilts. 
While it is considered more or less a 
revived industry, there are weavers in 
the mountains of Kentucky, East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Louisiana, where 
the occupation of weaving coverlids is 
still carried on just as it was in the days 
of long ago. It is one of the oldest in- 
dustries, as we read of the Gauls in the 
Bronze age weaving some of the identi- 
cal designs **at are still seen in the 
American coverlids of to-day. 

It is generally understood that the 
coverlid weaving was introduced into 
America by the Dutch. The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch who migrated to North 
Carolina have always carried on this 
interesting handicraft. The French 
peasantry who settled in Arcadia, and 
finally found a home in Louisiana have 
kept up to this day the industry of 
coverlid weaving as well as a number 
of artistic dress materials and cotton- 
ades, dyed with home made dyes, which 
articles are disposed of through Arts and 
Crafts centers. 

The names of the coverlids are very 
much like those of the patchwork quilts, 
which fact is often responsible for the 


two very different occupations being 
confounded. They are called by quaint, 
odd names such as “Girl's Love,” 


“Queen’s Fancy,” “Everybody's Beauty,” 
“Rose in Bloom,” “Indian March,” 
“Primrose and Diamonds,” “Boston 
Beauty,” “Perry's Victory,” “Lady 
Washington’s Delight,” “Wheels of 
Fancy,” “Chariot Wheels and Church 
Windows,” “Rosy Walk,” “Baltimore 
Beauty,” “Missouri Trouble,’ ‘“Wash- 
ington’s Victory,” “Winding Blades and 
Folding Windows,” “Rose in Garden” 
and “Washington's Victory.” 

As each weaver tried to be original 
in her designs, she also liked to name 
each of them. A domestic occurrence 
or some national event usually influ- 
enced the choice of a name. 

These woven coverlids were made of 
wool and cotton, the chain or warp 
usually being of white cotton, while the 
filling was half cotton and half wool. 
Invariably the wool was dyed with mad- 
der or indigo, these two colors in their 
various hues nearly always being used 
by the various weavers. Occasionally 
yellow and white are found. 

The weaving was very different from 
that of rag carpet weaving in the hand 
ioom. The loom is threaded by means 
of a draft, which is a slip of paper di- 
vided into little squares, one for each 
harness, and marked with pencil strokes 
indicating the number of threads in 
each square that ought to be put 
through the harness. These drafts are 
extremely difficult to understand and 
many of them have bean handed down 
for generations. A_coverlid requires 
four sets of harness and as many as 
1,200 threads are threaded through the 
eyes in the harness and are then 
threaded in two’s through 600 slits in 
the slay of reed. Each loom possesses 
four treadles, one for each harness, and 
two to four shuttles are necessary to do 
the weaving. 
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KEEPING THE CIVILIAN “FIT” 


an Advertisement by 


UR Government is sparing neither 
pains nor expense, and rightly so, 
in providing entertainment and re- 

laxation for the soldier, to the end that 
his mind may be diverted from the task 
before him and so that he may not be- 
come “stale.” And while the world’s 
freedom from tyranny cannot be won 
without the soldier, he, important as he 
is in the destiny of mankind today, can- 
not fight without the backing and sup- 
port of the man and woman who stay 
behind and fight thesbattle at home. 

In the excitement of preparation and 
of battle, the soldier, although his life 
may be at stake, does not begin to worry 
a tithe as much as the father, mother, 
wife, sister or sweetheart left at home. 
And so it seems fitting to me that be- 
cause of this inseparable worry, com- 
bined with ever-increasing privations, 
and the fact that without the best and 
continued effort of the civilian the war 
could not long be carried on, the ques- 
tion of his or her relaxation and diver- 
sion should be given serious thought— 
that such relaxation should be increased 
rather than diminished. 

There are, it is true, many things of 
which we should deny ourselves in whole 
or in part. We must eat less meat, 
wheat and sugar, so that our soldiers 
may have an abundance; so that our 
Allies, who for four years have been 
holding back the hordes who would de- 


stroy the freedom of mankind, may not 


suffer too severely. 
We must make a suit of clothes, a pair 


GEORGE H. 


i 


strenuous duties under great exposure. 
There are luxuries and non-essentials 
which benefit no one else but the buyer 
(if even they do him) which may well 
be dispensed with altogether for the time 
being. 

But what about flowers? Are they a 
luxury—a non-essential? 

Let us see. : 

I call your attention to the picture and 
its caption on page three.* Do you sup- 
pose for a moment that these flowers 
were all used selfishly? Can you com- 
pass the possibilities of this one day’s 
cutting in cheering the sick, the grieved, 
or the soul aweary with life’s struggles? 

And what of the giver? Has she lost 


PETERSON 


Figure it out as you may, the fact re- 
mains that no other relaxation, diversion 
—call it what you. will—will prove of 
such real benefit as the cultivation of 
flowers, a benefit not only to the grower, 
but to many less fortunate fellow 
creatures. 

With this thought in mind, it has been 
especially gratifying this year to learn of 

uite a number of cases where our 

eonies were so useful in Red Cross 
and similar work. As a lover of this 
flower, even more than as a professional 
grower, it has been likewise gratifying 
to observe the liberal use of the Peony 
on Decoration or Memorial Day of this 
year—for which purpose it stands pre- 
eminent amon owers. And who can 
foresee the limit of its usefulness in this 
respect? The Decoration Day of the fu- 
ture is to hold a new meaning to many, 
if not to most, of us. 

This war will, I feel confident, renew 
the interest in flowers and sooner or later 
increase the demand for them. Many of 
us, I am sure, feel very much as did a 
woman customer who feelingly wrote me 
this spring as follows: 

“I_ can do without other things, 
but flowers I must have—now more 
than ever. They are a great consola- 
tion to me.” 


*The conclusion of this article and the 
most interesting part of it will be found 
in my beautiful 1918 Peony catalog—sent 
on request. 


of shoes, last longer; so that the fighter 
of our battles will have wool and leather 


enough to clothe and shod him in his Think it over. 


or has she gained? 
Has she not gained most of all? 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 
Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 30 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Planning to Build? 


. Then Get This New 


QRCHITECTVRAL” 
Country House 
| Number 


FREE 


The October issue of The Architec- 
tural Record will be devoted exclu- 
sively to country houses, with more than 
100 photographs and floor plans, illus- 
trating the most successful recent work 
of leading architects throughout the 
country. This year, the moderate priced 
home will be especially featured. 


From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selec- 
tion of the best current work in the various types of buildings— 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations. In the business sec- 
tion are also described the latest and best building materials, as 
well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. 


Special 
Offer 
Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Subscribe now to start November, 1918, 
and we will send you FREE this valu- 
able Country House Number; also the 
issues of August and September—15 
numbers for only $3. 


| 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. G. 9-18 


Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send Free your issues of August, Sep- 
tember and October (add 60c for Canada; $1.00 for Foreign). 


Name 


T 
and SAVE MONEY 


UILDING materials have advanced in price. Labor is scarce and 

high. You could not today rebuild your present home for much less 

than double the price it cost you. So much more reason why you should 
fully protect your investment now. 


HARRISONS 


Tow RY 
PAINT 
. (A Du Pont Product) 
will safeguard your home and save you money. It is durable paint—made 
to withstand the ravages of time and hold its pleasing color. 
Behind it stand 125 years of skill and experience, That's why it gives 
fullest value and service, 
HARRISON WORKS 
Owned and Operated by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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ENGLISH 


718 FIFTH 


NEW YORK 


OBJECTS OF ART 


OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 


LONDON—-27-29 Brook Street W. 


AVENUE 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


CHARLES of LONDON | 
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A Garden of 


(Continued 


ranged, for the more striking blooms of 
summer blend less delicately together 
than the wild spring flowers 

One end of the oval turf: panel is 
framed by a broad band of the vivid 
orange butterfly weed which blooms for 
a month in summer. This effect is fore- 
shadowed in late June by the orange- 
yellow of the meadow lily, interwoven 
with the lace-like wild carrot. Before 
the butterfly weed is quite gone, wild 
chicory overhangs it with sprays of 
somewhat scattered sky-blue flowers, 
while on the extreme edge the early 
white aster will carry bloom into the 
fall, 

On the opposite side of the oval, far 
from the orange, is the rich yellow black- 
eyed Susan, The edge is bordered with 
butter-and-eggs, its flowers of clear yel- 
low spotted with orange resembling mini- 
ature snapdragons. Just around the cor- 
ner from them, in a shady spot beneath 
the shrubs, the deep red bee balm rears 
its aromatic heads, safe from jarring 
discord with the orange and yellow of 
the main garden. Still farther along, its 
feet actually in the brook, stand the 
blood-red spikes of the cardinal flower. 

One end of the main garden is de- 
voted to pink, where are combined the 
showy rose mallows; the purplish heads 
of cone flower with their brown centers; 
the upright gray-pink Joe-pye weed, and 
the spreading masses of white snakeroot. 
At the corners of the panel, the bushy 
gray-green foliage of the woad-waxen 
serves as accents, particularly when cov- 
ered with their yellow pea-like flowers. 


The Decorated Door 


(Continued 


field, however, there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for metal decoration in accord 
with architectural precedent and, even 
in the expression of Colonial and Geo-g- 
ian types, there is more leeway for con- 
sistent metal decoration than many peo- 
ple imagine. 

“When” to use door decoration is a 
matter of definite principle. Use it when 
the particular door in question is a point 
of structural emphasis upon which it is 
appropriate to focus interest. Use it 
boldly and without hesitation. Someone 
has said that “audacity is the better 
part of decoration.” This, of course, is 
not unqualifiedly true, but it is true, 
when once you are sure of a sound prin- 
ciple, that daring to act without waiting 
to see what others will do is an element 
of decorative success. There are degrees 
of importance in doors just as there are 
degrees of importance among people. 
Don't stress an unimportant door by 
decorating it. If a door is important, 
either from its purpose or from its archi- 
tectural position, it is logically a fit sub- 
ject for decoration. 


Where to Use Decorated Doors 


“Where” to use door decoration is also 
a matter of principle. Where the ad- 
jacent walls are perfectly plain, decora- 
tion may be applied to doors which then 
points of concentrated enrich- 
Some of the old Italian and Span- 


become 
ment. 
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Wild Flowers 


House 


Jrom page 37) 


Autumn Effects 

In autumn, the most striking effect is 
derived from the tall groups of helenium, 
which are balanced at the four corners. ; 
With its glowing yellow is contrasted 
royally the tall purple New England 
aster. A combination equally beautiful, 
if of lower growth, is that af goldenrod, 
with the lavender blue of Aster patens. 
These are supplemented by the starry 
ericoides already mentioned, all cun- 
ningly dispersed so that the fall seems 
particularly rich in color. 

Two vines of interest are the wild 
bean, whose violet-scented, chocolate- 
colored blooms are seen here and there 
in summer clambering over the shrubs; 
and the Clematis virginiana, whose white 
flowers are followed by silky seed ves- 
sels in autumn, contrasting with the red 
of the sumachs and viburnums. 


The berries of the latter are particu- 
larly interesting just now—cassinoides, 
its vari-colored clusters of pale green, 
bright rose and dull blue overcast with 
a whitish bloom; and the dark blue, 
shiny fruit of the ecerifolium and denta- 
tum. Their foliage displays gradations 
of bronzy red, pink and often a cream 
color. 


Still later, after the leaves have fallen, 
the berries of the ilex and the choke- 
berry gleam brightly against the feathery 
green of the hemlocks, persisting well 
into winter. Last of all, in late No- 
vember, like a pale ray of sunshine, 
shimmer the yellow blossoms of the 
witch hazel. 


in the Modern House 


from page 51) 


ish polychrome, or carved and poly- 
chrome, doors in severely plain-walled 
rooms well exemplify the soundness of 
this principle. Again, where the adjacent 
walls are highly ornate in their decora- 
tion, the doors, too, should bear con- 
sistent embellishment. Otherwise the 
continuity of the scheme is broken and 
plain doors become dissonant. Doors in 
elaborate French interiors of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries clearly exemplify 
this principle. It is where there is some 
decoration scattered about the walls 
and some decoration applied to the 
doors that the whole composition ap- 
pears cheap, tawdry and inefficient. be- 
ing neither one thing nor the other. 
Under such circumstances door decora- 
tion should not be used, for it is any- 
thing but truly decorative. 

The foregoing principles and sugges- 
tions chiefly concern doors within the 
house as a matter of actual practice in 
interior decoration. There is no reason, 
however, why they may not equally well 
be applied to house doors or some of the 
minor exterior entrances. Study first the 
mode of architectural expression and 
then choose a form of embellishment 
and a medium of execution consistent 
therewith, a choice, by the way, that need 
not be fettered by rigid adherence to 
precedent. If there is sufficient reason 


to decorate, do so and don’t be timid 
about it. 
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Peonies and Irises 


Defy Winter’s Cold 


Rosedale Nurseries 
prize - winning varie- 
ties give the greatest 
satistaction to all who 
have added them to 
their gardens, and 
prove _ themselves 
hardy in the severest 
winters. One of our 
customers says “plants 
of the kind you sent 
me are the kind that 
makes your customers 
order from you more 
than once.” 

September is the 
planting month for 
Peonies, Irises, and 
many other perennials. 
From our large stock 
you can select a won- 
derful range of color 
and a wide variety of 
forms. 


Our new catalogue tells the story of varieties, 
prices, etc., for Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and other de- 
sirable hardy plants. Sent free on request. 


Trees, Fruits and Shrubs for Late Fall Planting 


There are superb Maples, Elms, Lindens, Spireas, Lilacs, with 
fruits in variety at Rosedale Nurseries, ready to be transferred to 
your garden and grounds this fall. Send for our special catalogue. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Box H, Tarrytown, New York 


Todhunter Mantels 


CHOICE EXAMPLES OF THE EARLY ENGLISH AND COLONIAL PERIODS 
DISTINCTIVE METAL WORK 
Weather Vanes, Foot-scrapers, Knockers, Lanterns and other pieces of interesting design. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER 


Winter? 


Coal is scarce and high. There’s a long winter ahead. Now 
is the time to insure your comfort this winter—and help save 
coal needed for the war—by equipping your house with 


Storm Doors and Storm Sash 


Morgan Cold-weather Protection means a warm house—per- 
fectly ventilated and free of cold floor drafts—in below-zero 
weather. And it saves one-third or more of the coal bill. 

Morgan Storm Doors, Combination Screen and Storm Doors, and Storm Sash 
are built of selected, seasoned stock with the same care characterizing all Morgan 


products. While built especially for service, they are attractive in appearance 
and harmonize with standard designs 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
Members of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association 
Dept. 28, Chicago 


Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 


thoroughness and origi- | 
nality—the keynote of all Colby plans 
for interior decoration and furnishing. 


Send for Booklet Number 59 | 
PERIOD FURNITURE 1 


FOHN A. COLBY& SONS 
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Nos. 326 and 328 East 38th Street, New York City 


Period 


Pe ments 
hand wrought 
in metal 


he W. Irving forg e. Inc. 


WING’S PEONIES 


Now is the time to start your Peony Garden. 
it lasts forever, becoming more beautiful every year. 
We have Peonies of all types and classes, all colors, all 


Once planted, 


prices, good strong roots that will bloom next spring. Write 
‘ for our catalog describing over five hundred varieties. We 
: have all the good standard sorts and many new and rare ones 
z which are found in very few growers’ collections. Our col- 
lection will be found interesting to the landscape gardener 
seeking mass effects, to the collector seeking rare new things, 
and to the amateur seeking the best of the standard varieties. 
Here are a few representative varieties: 


Duchesse de Nemours Pure white crown, sulphur-white collar. 50¢ 

> Large seml-rose typ Dark amaranth red in 

Francole Ortegat termingled with brilliant golden stamens, 35e. 

* James Kelway Semi.rose type, flowers in large clusters. Rose 

white, base of petal tipped yellow, $2.00. 

Mme. de Galhau Large rose type Very delicate glossy fleshy 
rose, shaded salmon. 75¢ 

Marie Jacquin The Water Lily.” Semi-double Rose- white 
with mas f golden stamens. Pink buds. $1.00. 


Mons. Jules Elie Immense flowers, pale lilac-rose shaded amber 


vellow. $1.00 
Globular: semi) Very dark purple-garnet 
with blackish reflections. $7.00, 


Mons. Martin Cahuzac 


THE WING SEED CO. 


Mechanicsburg. Ohio 
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Exploring the Bogs for Surgical Moss 


(Continued from page 29) 


num enterprise depends on the co-opera- 
tion of the many who, while they may 
not even know the sphagnum, do know 
the country in their own intimate neigh- 
borhood or are willing to undertake its 
xploration 


Collecting the Moss 


For obvious reasons, the actual col- 
lection of material in bulk should not be 
attempted without specific instructions 
from the authorities in charge of this 
phase of Red Cross work. The general 
method of procedure, however, is some- 
what as follows: The worker locates a 
bed of desirable moss, seizes a double 
handful and pulls it up bodily. Then 
he strips off any muddy and decayed 
matter from fhe bottom and picks out 
any sticks and useless plants which may 
be included. Next he squeezes the 
water out of the sorted material, either 
by hand or by twisting in a towel, and 
puts the moss into a clean gunnysack. 
Every collector should appreciate at the 
outset that it is quality, not quantity, 
that determines the success of his ef- 
forts. The collecting is a _ simple 
enough process, but unless properly 
done a great deal of foreign and unde- 
sirable material will be included which 
will later have to be picked out. 

The bags of damp moss are carried 
out of the bog and hauled to some cen- 
tral place for “curing.” This is merely 
an air-drying process which can be read- 
ily accomplished by spreading the mate- 
rial loosely on the grass or on some sort 
of drying rack, preferably in the shade 
where there is a good circulation of air. 
Conditions are favorable at this time for 
further picking over the moss for the 
more complete removal of foreign matter. 
Curing by means of artificia] heat is not 
recommended 

The air-dried moss is packed loosely 
in bags or boxes and then sent to central 
depots where it is spread out on tables 


and very carefully hand-picked and 
sorted. This is a tedious process and 
must be done before the plants get too 
dry and brittle. The choice material 
goes into surgical dressings while the 
poorer grade, somewhat coarser and less 
absorbent, is acceptable for bed pads. 
Very poor stuff is discarded or used only 
for coarse packing or similar purposes. 


Making Surgical Pads 


There are different methods of making 
sphagnum surgical pads and the British 
type, which is simply a muslin bag filled 
with the moss, is quite distinct from the 
American type. The latter, as now made, 
consists of a layer of the absorbent 
sphagnum, backed with a thin layer of 
cotton, to prevent shifting, and enveloped 
in Scot tissue, a very thin wood-pulp 
paper; at the back of this pad is a layer 
of non-absorbent cotton to prevent the 
discharge from soaking through the band- 
age; the whole is covered in the usual 
manner with gauze to hold everything in 
place and present a soft absorbent str- 
face to the wound. The pads are kept 
as clean as possible in the making and 
are sterilized in the field before use. 

The bed pads, used mostly for dysen- 
tery patients, are larger and are made 
up in much the same way as the surgical 
pads except that second-grade moss is 
used and several thicknesses of news- 
paper are sewed to the back. The dif- 
ferent types of dressings and pads are, 
of course, subject to modification from 
time to time as experience dictates. 

Sphagnum is playing a part of increas- 
ing importance in war hospital prac- 
tice. Our share in the collection and 
preparation of the material has only just 
begun. It is now of fundamental im- 
portance that every available source of 
this moss be made known as early as 
possible. Herein lies an opportunity for 
us “over here” to render a distinct patri- 
otic service, 


The Misunderstood Louis XV Style 


(Continued from page 20) 


ments were dispensed with entirely. 

The color scheme, though usually 
light and cheerful, was not necessarily 
gaudy or frivolous with a dominant pre- 
dilection for white and gold. On the 
contrary, the scheme was often quiet 
and simple—pale light green, yellow, a 
warm medium green, citron, green blues 
or blue greens, light warm grays, fawns, 


or putty tones, and occasionally graining.* 


Sometimes deeper tones. occurred, such as 
fairly dark blues or greens, sufficiently 
grayed. All of these might be used with 
or without the accompaniment of gilding. 
The woodwork of one of the rooms illus- 
trated is of a moderately dark gray-blue 
relieved by a little gilding. 

The embellishment of the panels gave 
scope for the widest diversity of treat- 
ment. Certain of them were filled with 
decorative paintings—witness the work 
of such artists as Watteau or Fragonard 
—depicting all manner of pastoral 
scenes; in other cases Chinese motifs 
found a place; again, in still other in- 
stances, graceful arabesque compositions 
were displayed and, sometimes, with 
these were incorporated Singeries or de- 
vices in which apes and monkeys, ar- 
rayed in human costume, played divert- 
ing pranks. Occasionally panels were 
adorned with decorative designs consist- 
ing of chequerings or diapers along with 
characteristic motifs, such as appear in 
one, of the cuts, or with floral wreaths, 
knotted ribbons and sundry other nat- 
uralistic devices 


These decorative treatments were 


executed sometimes on the wood of the 
panel, sometimes on canvasses which 
were framed and held in place by the 
boundary mouldings. From the 17th 
Century onward wall paper, printed with 
hand-blocks on sheets about 3’ long and 
a little over 1’ wide, was in high favor 
Patterns taken from velvets and _ bro- 
cades were printed upon them and like- 
wise pagoda designs and other Oriental 
subjects, foliage, flowers, birds, land- 
scapes and arabesques. Furthermore, 
fabrics such as silks, brocades and fig- 
ured damasks were used for panel fill- 
ings, while simpler but not less effective 
panel fillings were found in the printed 
or “painted” linens and chintzes with 
their abundant wealth of design and 
color. 


The Use of Mirrors 


Mirrors weére freely employed to fill 
panels as also for the spaces above man- 
tels. At times decorative paintings filled 
the mirror heads as well as the small 
panels over doors. The mantels were 
low, not extending higher than the shelf 
over the fireplace, and the surrounding 
trim was of wood, marble or stone, 
molded or carved in a manner consist- 
ent with the rest of the decoration. Cor- 
nices were without prominent projec- 
tions and oftentimes were coved. Ceil- 
ings might be decorated with elaborate 
frescoes or might be graced merely with 
moldings and a few appropriate molded 
ornaments, colored to comport with the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Life of a Fence 


depends upon its posts and 
their anchorage. 


Anchor Posts 


erected over twenty years 
ago are in perfect condition 
today. They will not sag or 
get out of line—are not af- 
fected by frost or thaw and 
withstand the strains and 
stresses of hard usage in- 
definitely. 

The heavy U-bar Anchor 
Posts of high carbon steel— 
and the patented method of 
anchoring by means of the 
two diagonally driven steel 
stakes—are vital factors in 
preserving the life of 
Anchor Post Fences. 


Write for a copy of our Catalog 


H-51, which tells the complete find j 
167 Broadway New York 
Boston Hartford Philadelphia | EN CES 


4 
The one city) Gomvenience that 
changes your house into a iz 
modern home is fipming water—at 


FRENCH RANGES 


are found in the 
: foremost Ameri-| Shown above: 
- can homes, be-] No.209 French 
cause the princi-|] Range in 
- ples upon which | Combination 
- they are designed| With Gas 
and the superior | and 

engine, gen¢ excellence of the | 2reller. 

switchboard, - workmanship and 
Write for, e the materials that el 

wa, > construction n- 
Wr. Ao Frencu & Co. | Sure the highest | breller. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. character of ser- tables, incin- 
vice under alllerators, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS conditions. Full]tauwndry 
AND MAKERS OF information sent] ranges, etc. 
WINE FURNITURE on Foquest. 


Bramhall, Deane Company 
_ 261-265 West 36th St., NewYork 
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Farr’s Gold Medal Peonies 


Awarded the gold medal of the American 
Peony Society at the annual exhibition in Tleve 
land, 1 York City, 1916, Chicago, 1914 


‘is ‘cw 

Peonies, the aristocrats of the hardy garden, 
are so democratic in their habits that they thrive 
and bloom in the humblest garden as well as 
when under the care of the expert. Few, if any, 
flowers give so great a return for so little care. 
When the plints are well established they form 
a tangible asset which increases in value and 
beauty from year to year. 


In order that everyone may have a collection 
of extra choice Peonies, | have selected twelve 
varieties which | offer at an extremely low price 


to those who will mention House & Garden 
when they send their order. ' 
. 

Farr’s War-Time Collection 
Duchesse De Nemours $.50 Felix Crousse $ .75 
Delachei 50 Mme. Ferol 1.00 
Marechal Valliant .50 Mons Jules Elie 1.00 
Edulis Superba -50 | Mad. Thouvenin 1.00 
Mme. De Verneville Albatre 1.50 
Marie Lemoine .75 | Baroness Schroeder 1.50 


Twelve Selected Peonies (regular price $10.25) for $7 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties will tell you all about 
Peonies and their cultivation, with descriptions of over 
500 varieties ; it is a book of 112 pages, with 13 full page 


colored illustrations 
and many photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of the best plants and 
shrubs. If you do not 
have a copy send for 
one today. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Compan, 
106 Garfield Ave. 


Wyomissing Nurseries 


Wyomissing, - Penna. 


| 
beautiful ; 


Hand 


The most 
of all curtains. 
made in original and 


4 

$9.00 pair up & fam 


If you prefer to do this - 4 5 
simple, interesting work 
NET BY THE YARD 
THREADS BY THE SKEIN he eon® 
(Exclusive sale of = 


threads used.) 


Send for circular with 


designs illustrated HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIORN DECORATOR 
COLOR SCHEMES SUBMITTED 


Studios: 6 East 37th St., New York City 
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The Misunderstood Louis XV Style 


(Continued from page 62) 


rest of the room. Floors were com- 
monly of wood and pot seldom bore par- 
quetted devices in contrasting colors 

Now, nothing in the fixed decoration 
of the Louis Quinze mode entails any 
obligation upon the modern user to un- 
dertake sumptuous and excessively elab- 
orated schemes or to indulge in unduly 
costly processes It is true, one may go 
as far as he likes and still be within 
the limits of Louis Quinze propriety. It 
is also equally true that one may plan 
and construct simply and inexpensively 
and also be wholly within the bounds 
of Louis Quinze consistency. To take 
but one instance, the flat and molded 
woodwork of a room to be painted may 
be of inexpensive material. For the 
panels that are to be decorated, an ap- 
propriate printed linen, chintz or paper 
may be used and shellacked to tone 
down the color and to impart a desir- 
able surface. If a wall is thoroughly 
well plastered, outside of the window 
and door trims, no wood need be used 
except the moldings which can be ap- 
plied directly to the wall as panel 
boundaries 


How to Use the Style 


One thing is absolutely necessary to 
the successful carrying out of any such 
scheme. An architect or a capable dec- 
orator must be engaged to design the 
moldings and trim, for their proper pro- 
file is vital to the total effect. The 
moldings are not hard to make but they 
are not to be found in ordinary mill 
stock and the average artisan is not to 
be trusted with their contrivance. 

As to the movables that enter into the 
composition of the Louis Quinze mode, 
a description of the representative furni- 
ture forms is scarcely necessary, for the 
reader is doubtless already sufficiently 
familiar with them. It is necessary, 
however, to emphasize the fact that 
these forms do not mean that the pieces 
must be either elaborate in decoration 
or costly in material. They may be, 
and often are, simple in detail and full 
of quiet dignity. It is most important 
that the proportions and contour be 
right. Beware of scrawny and at- 
tenuated so-called reproductions which 
are but travesties of the originals and 
which some manufacturers put forth, 
apparently unconscious of the fact that 
the paring down and so-called “improv- 
ing” of proportions has destroyed all 
the charm which was inherent in the 
original pieces. 


Neither is it necessary to enlarge 
upon the types of sconces, chandeliers, 
and other accessories which, if not al- 
ready well known, can easily be mas- 
tered by the aid of numerous good illus- 
trations or the plentiful stock of ac- 
curate reproductions in the shops. As 
for floor coverings, there is no impro- 
priety in substituting a plain one-toned 
rug or an unobtrusive Oriental rug for 
the Aubusson, which many people fancy 
a sine qua non under the circumstances. 


Reclaiming Impossible Pieces 


Touching the possible simplicity of 
Louis Quinze furniture, it will not be 
amiss to suggest that much may be done 
with even the gilt and brocaded horrors 
of chairs, sofas and other pieces of a 
generation ago. Remove the gilt and 
paint the body a putty, soft gray or 
fawn color, or some other appropriate 
tone as inclination may dictate, and 
then paint the bead moldings some suit- 
able contrasting color. Rip off the 
showy brocade covers and _ substitute 
quiet linen or chintz of agreeable pattern 
printed in one or two tones—such, for 
example, as old rose, mulberry or blue 
on a gray or oyster shell ground—or 
some petit and gros point texture in 
suitable tones. It is astonishing to find 
how much may be done, and at a negli- 
gible cost, merely by adroit use of color 
in paint and fabrics. 

Again, we repeat, it is not at all the 
intention of the present article to urge 
any compliance with strict period con- 
ventions. It is our fortunate privilege to 
live in an age both eclectic and catholic 
in its appreciation. It is also our priv- 
ilege to pick out and assimilate the 
good and to reject the bad from past 
systems. The only obligation resting 
upon us is to do it with regard for fun- 
damental analogies and _ consistency, 
and with a full knowledge of the entire 
character of each system from which we 
are making adaptations. 

The main purpose of the preceding 
discussion will have been accomplished 
if the reader’s mind is disabused of two 
popular fallacies—first, that the Louis 
Quinze mode is, of necessity, incurably 
effeminate and unduly complex and or- 
nate, and, secondly, that its use involves 
inordinate expense. Once these objec- 
tions are dismissed the reader will 
readily realize that the employment of 
the Louis Quinze mode, in whole or in 
part, is perfectly compatible with quiet 
dignity and simplicity. 


The Four Corners of the Room 


(Continued from page 23) 


tion your mind is the more productive. 
Do not, in either case, cram the desk 
against the side wall. 

If books are to go in the corner the 
effect is much better when the cases run 
a short distance on either wall, instead 
of along one side. -So often there are 
at the end of a room a pair of windows; 
bookcases placed in the adjoining cor- 
ners bring the line down from the win- 
dows and form a solid mass, which al- 
ways looks well near a window. 


Radiator Seats 


A corner radiator cover of wood and 
cane with narrow bookshelves on either 
side would be both practical and at- 
tractive. There should be an air space 
between the radiator box and the books, 
of course. 

There are beautiful corner cabinets of 
Italian and Spanish design for a living 
room. They should always be used as 
a quarter-circle seems to demand a 
repetition to balance it. 


If you can possibly avoid it, do not 
place furniture diagonally. You will 
find that a nervous, untrained person 
instinctively places her rugs and her 
furniture diagonally. Rugs and furnit- 
ure should follow the lines of the wall. 
Of course, one draws up a chair to a 
table or a fireplace at any angle, but the 
more important pieces should go with 
the lines of the room. This is especially 
true of corner pieces. 

A dressing table goes very well placed 
in an angle between two windows—a 
pretty draped dressing table with a 
semi-circular top and a carved and 
painted semi-circular mirror above it to 
match make a charming corner group in 
many a room. 

But, in spite of these suggestions, I 
still maintain. that it is by no means 
necessary to have the corners filled. By 
the time we have our side walls well 
taken care of and the corners reached, 
our ideas are generally exhausted. Per- 
haps this is just as well. 
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Your Share of the Nation’ s Coal 


How to make it go farther and at the 


same time make every radiator give 
off 100% of heat, NOISELESSLY 


O matter how hot a fire 

you have in your boiler, 

the radiators cannot heat up if 

they are choked with air and 

water—two of the greatest coal 

wasters that the owner of a 

home, apartment, office or fac- 
tory has to contend with. 


The air and water stop the 
circulation of the steam: burn- 
ing more coal simply makes the 
pipes pound and knock while 
the little valves on the radiators 
hiss, spurt steam and water. 


Get all the air and water out 
—and you will not need so hot 
a fire; you will burn less coal 
and get more heat out of it. 


That is just what the Dunham 
Radiator Trap does—automat- 
ically removes the coal-wasting 
air and water. At the same time 
it makes the heating system ab- 
solutely noiseless. The radiators 
heat up quickly 
—the coal lasts 
longer, just the 


tions for economy and comfort 
during the coming winter. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap 
—one. of the fundamentals of 
the Dunham Heating Service 
—can be applied to your pres- 
ent heating system without ex- 
tensive alterations. The coal 
saved will largely offset the 
cost of installation. 


Architects recommend the 
Dunham Radiator Traps, which 
are installed in many leading 
buildings, including the Wool- 
worth Building. 


Write now for complete de- 
tails and let us tell you how the 
coal-saving Dunham Radiator 
Traps may be applied to your 
steam heating system: ‘without 
obligating you in the least. 

Write now: winter is on its 
way! And the coal question 
must be solved 
if you want 
heating com- 


ideal condi- SERVICE fortthiswinter. 
Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Factories: Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 36 Cities in the 
United States and Canada 


sun, nor how frequent the 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


AKE your house a 
cozy, cheerful home 
by allowing plenty of sun- 
shine into the rooms. Buy 
Orinoka Sunfast Dra- 
peries for all the windows. 


tubbings, Orinoka Sun- 
fast Draperies, even the 
most delicate colors, will 
always look just like new. 


Ask to see these beau- 
tiful draperies with the 


Orinoka tag bearing this 
Our bookiet 
“Draping the Home’ will 
be mailed free on request. 


They are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless—no 
matter how intense the 


guarantee. 


OUR GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. G, Clarendon Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


MYERS HYDRO-PNEUMATIC Funes 


When you carry a bucket of water from some outside 
well or cistern, you are wasting your time and energy 
This is still being done 


by performing unnecessary labor. 
in many homes and on nu- 
merous farms where a Myers- 
Hydro-Pneumatic Water Sys- 
tem should have been in service 
long ago, relieving the entire 
family of the “endless water 
bucket” burden. Where homes 
are out of reach of city water 
mains or where private water 
facilities are preferable, it is an 
easy matter to have water at 
the turn of a faucet by instal- 
ling a Myers Hypro-Pnev- 


matic Pump and Pressure Tank and piping the water to points desired. 


2 


These 


Pumps come in many styles and sizes, and can be used with any tank. Easy 
installed, occupy small space, guaranteed for efficient pumping service. 
Catalog and information mailed on request. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., ASHLAND, OHIO 


TRIPLEX 


TheGreatestGrass- 
Cutter on Eoerth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 


Waves. 


The public is warned 
not to purchase mowers 
infringing the Town- 
send Patent, No. 1,209.- 
619, Dec. 19th, 1916. 


§. P.Townsend & Co, 
17 Central Ave., Orange, 
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OW when you must make every hour, as well as every dol- 

lar count, your sleeping hours are more than ever important. 

Your days are filled with hard physical and mental labor; you 
must face tomorrow perfectly refreshed and rebuilt. 


Wilson's Restgood Mattress is designed and built for good rest. 
It is filled with resilient, spring-like curled hair— selected and 
treated by our own exclusive process which has given Wilson. 
Curled Hair its commanding reputation. 


WILSON’S 


“RESTGOOD 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


more than ever an essential ‘ 

Its sanitary construction is self-ventilating and invites | 

and assures utter relaxation -the deep, health-giving, | 
restorative slumber of childhood. 

If you do not know who handles Restgood Mattresses | 

near you, write us and we will send you full informa- A 

tion. Address Dept. HG-9. “d 

WILSON & CO | 


VY 


CHICAGO 


a, 
Makers of the famous line of “‘Restgood” 
army and camp ecuipment 
4 
~ 
* HEARTH-FIRE’ 
Canaan, 
HOYT’S NURSERIES Swe" EQUIPMENT 
For the practical and 
Large sesortment of Ornamental Deciduous sitable FURNISH 
trees and Pvergreene all sise Herbaceous ING of the FIRE 
liants, Perennials, Roses, Hedge Plants; every- PLACE Appropriate 
thing make the home grounds attractive r GOLFTS 
Deliveries by motor trucks, ail freshly dug stock Catalog Free on 
Request 
Send for catalogu ‘Everythin for the 
THE STEPHEN HOYT'S SONS CO.. Ine. ireplace’ 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. Colomal Fureplace Company 
4613 W. 12th St., Chicage 


Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring-Blooming Bulbs 


Pe not miss the joy of having a bed or border of Bulbs next 
Spring. Plant them this Fall as early as you can and success 
is certam 


We import the very highest grades of the finest varieties and 
offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of Hyacinths, 


Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., etc 
The Fall is also the time to set our Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete 


list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulb for out-doors, window 
garden and conservatory, 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this Magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tea and Antiquity—A Collector’s Combination 


Continued from page 27) 


Wendell Holmes’s 
“A Ballad of the Boston Tea Party” 


No! never such a draught was poured 
Hebe served with nectar 

The bright Olympians and their lord 
Her over-kind protector; 

Since Father Noah squeezed the grape 
And took to such behaving, 

As would have shamed our grandsire ape, 
Before the days of shaving; 

No, ne'er was mingled such a draught, 
In paiace, hall or arbor 

As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston Harbor!” 


Oliver 


since 


And how the old rancor of it is gone 
in these days when our hearts beat in 
with the hearts of our British 

How different are our tea- 
parties to-day, American and Britisher, 
brother and brother! 


Collecting Tea Things 


unison 


cousins 


When we began collecting tea things, 
we did not get everything we wanted! 
One of the tantalizing treasures beyond 
our reach was the poetical effusion of 
Mr. Nahum Tate who lived 1652-1715 
and celebrated the beginning of the 18th 
Century with “Panacea, a poem upon 
tea, with a discourse on its Sov'rain vir- 
tues; and directions in the use of it for 
health”. A greedy Maecenas outbid us 
at the book auction where we thought 
only ourselves had discovered or could 
possibly wish to acquire it! With Dr. 
John Coakley Lettson’s “The Natural 
History of the Tea-Tree”, printed in 
London in 1799, we were more fortu- 
nate. Likewise Mr. T. Short’s “A Dis- 
sertation Upon Tea, Explaining Its Na- 
ture and Properties, Showing from 
Philosophical Principles, the Various 
Effects It Has on Different Constitu- 
tions; Also a Discourse on Sage and 
Water”, produced in 1730 was ours for 
the expenditure of ten shillings, a rare 
piece of fortune coming to our door 
through the good graces of a Birming- 
ham booksellers catalogue. I fancy 
good Queen Anne set the pace to second 
place for sage and water! We are still 
on the lookout for the “Treatise on the 
Inherent Qualities of the Tea-Herb”, by 


“A Gentleman of Cambridge”, whose 
scholarly effusion came from a London 
press in 1750. 

In the course of our adventures at 
home we found that tea collectors were 
more numerous than we would have 
dreamed them to be, perhaps because 
the subject embraced collecting in ai- 
most every field—furniture, old silver, 


china and pottery, pewter, brasses, 
books, prints and what not, to say 
nothing of collectors of oriental tea 


things, as, for instance, the lady who 
has seven hundred and thirty-two in- 
teresting Japanese teapots, the equally 
interesting lady who has a collection 
consisting of as fine as possible a tea- 
cup of every sort of porcelain and ware 
of which tea-cups have been fabricated, 
since the memorable days following the 
presentation of two pounds of tea to 
King Charles II by the East India 
Company. Another collector has gotten 
together a great number of fine Japa- 
nese color-prints, the subjects of which 
have to do with the tea ceremony, and 
yet another gentleman “goes in” for the 
Cha-no-yu (tea ceremony) pottery of 
Japan. Probably the most interesting 
collection of tea-caddies in America is 
that owned by Mr. Frederick H. Howell 
of New York. Tea-caddies offer to the 
collector an entertaining hobby, for al- 
though they are by no means common, 
they are still to be “discovered” in many 
of those nooks that long since have, 
perhaps, given up other collectable 
things. I remember once dwelling with 
enthusiasm on the pleasures of collect- 
ing tea-things. 

“I have a little hobby along that line 
myself”, remarked one of the group, 
“tea-spoons”’. 

“Don’t you have to be careful?” was 
the question the man next to him could 
not refrain from putting. 

But perhaps our friends are not al- 
ways as sympathetic with the collector's 
pursuits or as courteously attentive, and 
there is always a time to stop before 
one becomes a bore! 


The House and Garden in England Now 


GARDEN full of weeds was before 
4 AXthe war anathema to an Englishman. 
It is not uncommon now to hear him 
speak of “war weeds,” and boast that 
his garden is full of them. Weeds are 
clearly good evidence that a man or 
woman is not employing, for the purpose 
of pleasure, anyone who could be of use 
in helping his or her country. Gardens 
which in pre-war times supplied work 
for five or six gardeners are now under 
the care of some old man. Of course he 
can only do his best to grow some vege- 
tables; and it is rather a melancholy 
sight to see gardens, which a few years 
ago were beautifully kept, now almost 
unrecognizable. 

It can scarcely be denied that a man 
who turns into a potato plot a lawn 
which has taken years of careful tend- 
ing to perfect, the beauty of which is 
his pride and his joy, means business. 
Sacrifices such as these helped materially 


to raise the 1917 potato crop in England 
by 5,000,000 tons. 

Possibly the “war garden” has re- 
vealed to many people the beauty of 
vegetables. They may have discovered 
that the art of gardening does not reach 
its acme in a layout of yellow calceo- 
larias and blue lobelias; that, for in- 
stance, a straight row of carrots or pars- 
ley helps to give emphasis to less or- 
dered arrangements and brings form con- 
trast into a garden, a quality which some 
gardens sadly need. 

So much for the garden. What of the 
house? In the way of building or altera- 
tions “nothing doing” is the order of the 
day. Those who desire to make building 
improvements must wait. Their’s is but 
to dream of what they will do some day 
and to be patient. Not more than $100 
may be spent on building in England 
now, and this only with the consent of 
the authorities. 
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Need New Fittings? 


House & Garden isn’t just a magazine 
lying on your table, a book of pretty 
words and lovely pictures. Its a 
live, thinking, advising, buying friend 
of yours acquainted with all the 
decorators and shops in New York. 


Its offices are on Forty-fourth Street, just opposite 
Sherry’s, just off Fifth Avenue—wonderful, color- 
ful Fifth Avenue, where the motors slide by like 
beads on an endless string, and the shops bloom 
like orchids in giant troughs of stone. 


When you subscribe to House & Garden, you get 
the magazine. You also get the privilege of con- 
sulting and purchasing through an alert, un- 
wearied, and well-informed friend who knows 
what New Yorkers are buying, where they are 
buying it and what they are paying for it. This 


a 


Autumn Decorating Number 


SEPTEMBER 


aa 


contains pages and pages of actually purchasable 
furniture, fabrics, wall-papers, china, selected 
from thousands of things shown in the very best 
of the metropolitan shops by House & Garden’s 
own staff of experts. 


House & Garden—every month—shows quantities of 
things for your own particular house. They are the 
result of a dozen siftings. For novelty. For beauty. 
For sterling value. For due correspondence with the 
best mode of today. 


© House & Garden 


Wouldn't your house just love this nest of mahogany 
finished walnut tables’ Or the little mahogany trough 
for your favorite books? Or the candlesticks’? They are 
just one group chosen from the many—all with prices— 
in every issue of House & Garden, 


Subscription Price, 12 Issues $3 
If you have things to buy for your house, you will want to subscribe to House & rs ay age 
Garden. Send no money unless you wish-—just mail the coupon today. Your sub- f* ke . 
scription will begin at once with the October issue. Altogether you will receive: os ae 
Fall Planting Guide Oct. Interior Decoration Apr. a af Re € 
House Planning Number Nov. Spring Furnishing May At FY 
Christmas House Number Dec. Garden Furnishing June LM SS 
Furniture Number Jan. Small House Number July a eS 
House Building Number Feb. Antique Collectors Aug. 
Spring Gardening Guide Mar. Autumn Decorating Sept. / boy. R 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th Street : : : 


Can’t we help you in 
Developing Your 


Property? 


I have recently purchased, for my mother and 
myself, a very modest ($3700) little home, which I 
wish to improve with shrubbery, trees, and flowers to 
the extent of my physical and financial ability, both of 
which are limited. Before attempting anything I want 
to have the whole project planned, with the idea of 
carrying it out gradually, exactly the same as if I were 
building a house, so that when the work is finally 
completed there will be a harmonious whole rather 
than a hodge podge of this, that, and something else. 
If 1 am correct in my understanding that you are glad 
to assist your readers in matters of this kind, you will 
be doing a mere man a very great service by giving 
him the benefit of your knowledge.” 


HE rest of the letter—a close page and 

a half of it—was all figures, and sen- 

tences beginning “I want.” He knew that 
fall was the time to plant, and he had some 
mighty good ideas, that mere man, but they 
didn’t run much to botanical names. 


We wrote a letter longer than his, commencing with 
the arborvitae along the alley, considering in detail 
the hedge of spirea van Houttei with the centre arch 
of pink Dorothy Perkir roses, the clump of white 
birch, the shrubs against the foundation, and the gay 
beds of canterbury bells, and larkspur, and colum- 
bines, and foxglove, and iris, and phlox. 


You may be fonder of linens than you are of lark- 
spur, and your yearnings may be all toward furniture 
rather than foxgloves. But whatever you want to know 
about the management of your house, your garden, 
your grounds,—try asking us. 


The Information Service is here to handle all the 
woblems that aren't solved in the magazine. You 
how the benefit of getting your advice conversation- 
ally, with your side of the question put first. We have, 
right at our New York doors, the best architects, deco- 
rators, shops and shoppers, gardeners, and landscape 
artists. Their advice is at your disposal whether your 
questions involve a large outlay or a small one. Next 
time you don't know what to buy, or where to put it 
when you have it, ask: 


Free Information Coupon 


INFORMATION SERVICE | 
New York City 


1 would like to know more about the subjects checked below or those 


outlined in the letter attached. 


articles and arrange for me to receive their illustrated matter. 


. Pences ..Lawn Mowers .. Sparrow Traps 
(wire, lattices, rus Lawn Rollers .. Spraying Machines 
Benches tie, tren) .. Painted Purniture Statuary 
Rerriece Fountains ..Peonies . Summer-houses 
(black- Fungicide .. Pergolas . Sundials 
ras straw... dew-. Garden Hose Plant Forcers .-Tea Wagons 
mu currants) Garden Pottery Playhouses .. Tents 
Bathe Garden Tools Porch Screens .. Trees 


Bird Fountains 
Birdhouses 
Rooke 
(horticulture, farm 
tug) 
Cement Furniture 
Couch Hammocks 
. Dahiias 
.  Pertilisers 
.. Flower Boxes 


Name 


Gazing Globes 


Gladioll 

Grass Rugs 
Greenhouses 

Horticul urel Schools 
Inaec ticicde 

Iron Seats 

Irrigation Systemes 


Labels (plant. tree) 
Lattices 


Porch Shades 
Portable Garages 
Reed Furniture 
Rhododendrons 
Rock Plants 
Roses 
Rustic Furniture 
Seeds (specify) 
Shrubbery 
(evergreen. flower- 
ing) 


Street 


(evergreen fruit, 
nut, shade) 


..Tree Surgery 
. . Trellises 
.- Vines (climbing) 


Water Lilles 
Weather Vanes 


..Weed Killer 
..Willow Furniture 
.-Worm Killer 


Please send me names of dealers in these 


The Lincolnshire chair is virtu- 
ally a Windsor, showing graceful 
lines. Made about 1760 


When viewed from a certain angle 
the fan-back type somewhat re- 
sembles an open fan 


The Homely Origin of the Windsor Chair 


By GEORGE WILSON JENNINGS 


MASTER artisan, “honored and 
A unsung,” may with reason be 

said of the English cabinet maker 
who first made the famous Windsor 
chair. Who he was, and where*he re- 
ceived his inspiration, and why no defi- 
nite information exists regarding him is 
unknown. None of the many writers on 
furniture and period designs undertakes 
to say much about the origin of the 
Windsor chair, 

It is known that the chair received its 
name from having been made in the 
quaint little village of Windsor, Eng- 
land, for two centuries and more a fa- 
vorite retreat of the English soyereigns. 
No chair was in greater favor during the 
last half of the XVIIIth Century, and 
why its origin should even now be 
buried in mystery is not understandable. 
This is especially peculiar for the reason 
that the original maker of this style of 
chair put out no less than twelve vary- 
ing patterns. Reproductions of the en- 
tire twelve can be found in this country, 
most of them now being stock patterns 


Grandmother's Windsor rocker 
hossesses a certain quaintness that 
5 decidedly unique 


in several factories. Collectors br rare 
furniture in America possess Windsor 
chairs made by the man who ‘first 
brought out the style, holding them as 
precious relics of a day filled with ro- 
mance. 

It was not until the maker of this 
historic chair had been making them for 
nearly half a century that kingly favor 
came his-way and the chairs were made 
known throughout England because 
George II and his queen took a fancy 
to them; and what was pleasing to the 
royal family readily became famous with 
all. This story has been handed down in 
England: 

In the year 1750, George II and the 
queen were driving through that section 
of Windsor occupied by the poorer class 
One can easily picture the scene on that 
morning when the villagers beheld the 
royal coach, drawn by six spirited white 
horses mounted by postilions, prancing 
down the quiet little street, the footman 
attired in scarlet velvet, blowing his lit- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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eter 


A child’s chair of 1770, as strong 


and sturdy today as when it left 


the shop in Windsor 
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“LIGHTING FIXTURES of MERIT" 


1%, 
Ty) 


HEATHER 


eather 
lighting less is 
is fine art allowable in | 
and exact a well fur- 
sciencecom- ¥ nis hed 
home. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Convenient Location 


Send 10c in stamps for “‘New”’ and 
valuable illustrated Catatogue “A’’ 


LaPLAC 
Importer Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystal 


Sheffield Plate, Period Furniture— ancient and 
faithful copies. 


242 Fifth Ave. 
nearW .28th St,, N.Y. 
Daniel Adams, Megr,, 


11 East48th St. 
near Fifth Ave. 
R.H.Kingsbury, Mer. 


Tulips Narcissi 


Peonies Irises 
Many Varieties Send for Price List 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Narcissus, Pheasant’s Eye. late poeticus.. 1.40 
Biflorus, primrose-white ..... 1.40 

yee Barril, Conspicuus, 1.80 

aa Grandifiorus, early poeticus... 2.40 


Price is per 100, postage paid. 25 of a kind 
at 100 rate, provided order totals 100 or more. 
Order now, and make sure of your supply 
Peonies: 20, all dirferent, $2.50, postage paid 
Irises: 12, all different, $1.00, postage paid 
Siberian Irises: 4 colors, 50 cents, postage paid 
These collections cannot be divided. 


Orenogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- 
signs by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 
linens and embroideries of a high grade of 
workmanship. Call or write. 
Russian Studlo Russian Shop 
18 East 45th St., | East 28th § 
New York New York 


“Yale” measures up 
to your standards” 


Y OU want your locks and hardware to be sightly 
and attractive and decorative as well as secure. 


Your security is certain when your locks and 
hardware bear the trade-mark “Yale.” 


And when you install “Yale” for protection you 
add at the same time a definite decorative imprint 
that enhances the appearance and value of your 
house. Yale locks and hardware afford a wide 
range of choice and design to meet every indi- 
vidual taste and architectural requirement. 


In every way “Yale” measures up to your stand- 
ards. 


Yale products are many and varied—including 

Yale Builders’ Hardware, Cylinder Night Latches, 

Padlocks, Door Closers, Cabinet Locks and Trunk 

Locks; and the famous Yale Chain Block. Each one 

trade-marked “Yale” —a guarantee of its quality, 

a pg of its genuineness. See the trade-mark 
ale’’. 


Yale products for sale by hardware dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Litd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


DO YOU 


use a new American 
(De Lac pe approached 
by any similar 

ky Better than Metol. 


DE NOVA 
FREE 


Special Offer to Dealers 


SPECIAL MATERIALS CO., Mfg. Chemists 
140G Livingston Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


®. F. Huber & Co. 
13 East 40th St., New Bork 


FURNITURE 
and ARTISTIC Decorative Objects for home 


furnishing. Special sketches and estimates for 
which we make no charge—send for booklet. 


INTERIOR 


FURNISHING & DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL or ORIGINAL STYLE 


Write, Call or Telephone 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Settle the Fencing 
Problem with 


FXCELSIOR 
RUST PROOF) 


FENCE 


HESE neat and serviceable fences 

are made of heavy, tough, > Springy 
steel wires, held firmly together at 
every intersection et the patented 
steel clamp; then, AFTER being made 
up, are ga vanized. This makes them 
rust proof and long wearing. 


You are not limited to one style. 
Send for — C and choose the 
style and size that suits your needs. 


In justice to yourself, don’t settle 
the fencing question till you have in- 
vesti pics EXCELSIOR RUST 
PR FENCE. 

Ask your hardware dealer vier 
EXCELSIOR RUST PROOF 


tree guards, trellises, fences, 
bed guards, railings, gates, etc. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Windsor 
Chair 


AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Selected from those simple, homelike pieces 
of our forefathers which accord so well with 
our present day interiors. Instantly recog- 
nized and appreciated by the discriminating 
and may be chosen either for the entire 
furnishing, or a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 
In addition to our unlimited stock to select 
from, we finish to order from suggestions 
offered by the purchaser 


Send for our color chart and complete cata- 
log illustrating over 200 pieces of colonial, 
modern and cottage styles 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. uve. 
32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 


UNDERGROUND 
Garbage Receivers 


48! 


pore your garbage in a sanitary way. ORDER 

OW. Our Truck wheels ash barrels up or down 
peo Try our Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. Send 
for our catalog on each. It will pay you. Fourteen 
Years on the market. Sold direct. Look for our 


Trade Mark. 


C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


[ AMERICAN-GROWN | 
EVERGREENS 
For September Planting 


Our ability to supply plants 
of the highest quality is not 
curtailed by the stoppage of 
foreign shipments. Buy nursery 
stock grown at Andorra, 
Andorra 
Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
““Sugrestions for Effective Box 120 


Planting’ on request. Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 


CON-S ER-TEX 


Investigate its merits, Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof porch floors, sleeping bal- 
cony, or the surface you want covered We 
will mail you samples showing quality, width, 
weight, and complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


OUTSIDE SHUTTERS 
WITHOUT ANY ANNOYANCES 


Thousands would gladly enjoy the comforts of 
outside shutters if it wasn’t for the annoyance 
of old-fashioned fixtures. The 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


It opens, bows and locks shutters in any posi- 
tion without raising 
window or screen. No 
exposure to wind or 
storm, no banging or 
breaking of slats. Bas- 
ily put on any new or 

old housé, cost small. 


holder to get full in- 
formation. Drop us @ 
postal now. 


For Roofs and Side Walls. 
17 Grades) 1648-24 30 colars, 


Factor tn for 


CREO-DIPT COMPARY, lt. 
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MAKING THAT@HOME IDEAL’ — 


“ with the same scrupulous care as you 


a plan for hear, light and plumbing—for 
weal, it's every bit as vital, 
Li Install a ‘Kernerator”—the tested in 

all your garbage, glass, tins, broken 
crockéry, etc., through a small hopper & 


in ku¢hen. VVaste material the only 


fuel-+health, comfort, money and step- 
saving the invariable results, 


Vyrite for “The Kernerator Story’-~ 


no obligation, 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO 


Clon MILWAUKEE wis 
Offices in all the : 


cities 


Phonograph Records Sound Clear 


and Harmonious 


no scratch 


no twang no 
harsh, rasping, metallic sound 
to impair the beauty of the 
music when you use the 


ELLIS 
Melodious Reproducer 


It makes 


artist whe 


of the 
solo or 
which 


It resurrects the “living voice” 
instrumental music, 
are brought out perfect! snd «harmonimwusly with the overtones 
; Nothing is lost in tone 

* cannot convey to you an adequate idea of how much this wonderful little 
playing of records, Y hear it-—-compare 
you know of; then you will understand 
lover owner of a phonograph who hears the Ellis Reproducer wants 


all the difference in the world 


made the record All tl to values of 

s heten for 

do to mprove the ou must see it 

t with any and all other reproduces 

why every 
on 


Write for circular C. 


J. H. ELLIS, P. O. Box 882, Milwaukee, Wis. 


s all dise records 


Stained with Brockie 


Cabot Hastings 
Creesete Architects. 
Stains Philadelphia 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve Your Shingles—Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 


You are sure of beautiful coloring. durable wearing qualities, and thorough preservation of the 
womiwork if you insist upon Cabet’s Staines. Their colors are the strongest and finest natural 
Diementa, eround in pure linseed of! and mixed in «pecially refined Creosote the beat wood 
preservative know? They will not wash off or blacken. and are the only stains that are not 
dangerow ly inflammable 
You can cet Cabot’s Stains all ower the country. Send 
wood samples and nam: acarest agent 


SAMUEL, CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


525 Market St., San Francisco 


24 W. Kinaie St., Chicage 


— 


For five generations this 
sion back chair has been in con- 
stant use in New Hampshire 


exten- 


fa 


House & Garden 


A grandfather's Windsor rocker 
was to be found in almost every 
early Colonial living room 


The Homely Origin of the Windsor Chair 


(Continued from page 68) 


tle silver trumpet for the drivers to stop 
at the quaint, tiny shop where lived an 
old cabinet-maker, 

One can understand the confusion that 
came to the old man at receiving a call 


from the royal personages who had 
never halted their coach in that 
street before, and his great pleasure 


when the king and queen showed such 
lively interest in a Windsor chair he 
was then making. Confusion passed 
away and the maker of furniture, des- 
tined to become world famous, was able 
to talk on a subject of common interest 
when nobility showed an uncommon 
pleasure in a work that seemed ordinary 
to him. 

The cabinet-maker in his talk about 
his work let it be known to the king that 
in a small way he had been making the 
chairs for nearly a half century, and 
the museums in England and America 
today bear evidence that such was the 
truth, for they have samples of the 
man’s original work that date back of 
1750. The king complimented the old 
man on being able to do such excellent 


For true grace of line the curved- 
hack Windsor is peculiarly dis- 
tinctive 


work, and orders were left by the queen 
for several different styles for use in 
Windsor Castle. 

So far as known, the kind words 
spoken to him by George II and his 
queen, and the extra sovereigns left with 
him by them on that day of the great 
visit, were the only especial encomiums 
the originator of the Windsor ever re- 
ceived for his great work. The graceful 
lines and curves of the chairs in the 
little shop remained in the minds of the 
royal guests and the social advertising 
they thereafter did in his behalf re- 
sulted in the making of the chairs upon 
a larger scale than ever before. Yet 
nothing more is known of the maker. 

In this country the Windsor chair was 
first made in Philadelphia previous to 
1763, and in New York in that year; 
some time later in Boston, After that 
the chair became very popular and now 
and then has come and gone in the styles 
of furniture. Just now it is again in 


vogue and is made in large numbers, 
many of them on the exact lines laid 
(Continued on page 71) 


Many a chimney corner in the 
old days held one of these Wind- 


sor arm chairs 
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The 
REAL 
ESTATE 


HOUSE & 
GARDEN 
is a 
RELIABLE 
DIRECTORY 
of the 
BEST 
and 
COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 


Turn now to page 3,and 


see the variety and charm 
of the places listed there 


“GARDEN ATTRACTIONS ” 


For Beautif ying Home Grounds 


PERGOLAS Lattice Fences Garden Houses 
When writing, enclose 10c and ask 
for Pergola Catalogue “ P-30” 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St. New York City 


‘McHughwillow Furniture | 


We have just. published a little 
folder of timely suggestions. 
Six pencil illustrations on Vellum. 

- JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 

9 West 42nd St., New York 


In Your Garden 


Consider how much more 
charm and attraction your 
garden would have if you 
were to add only a simple 
stone vase, bench or sun-dial. 


We haye the largest col- 4 
lection of models for garden # 
ornaments and can fill every 
requirement. Illustrated cat- 
alogue sent on request. 


The Erkins Studios 
The Largest MoanufacturereS 


of Ornamental Stone 


226 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


The Homely Origin of the Windsor Chair 


(Continued from 


down by the little old cabinet-maker of 


| Windsor. 


The writer is familiar with a collec- 
tion of Windsor chairs, taken recently 
from a garret in a town in southern 
New Hampshire. The collection, it is 
regretted, is not complete, and an effort 


| has been made to complete it with chairs 


| gle resembles an open fan, 


| which is unique, 


that are not reproductions; but thus far 
a few of the old styles are missing. The 
extension back chair is considered the 
oldest one made in these chairs. It has 
been in one house in New Hampshire 
for one hundred and fifty years, and has 
been in constant use by five generations. 
It was once used by Capt. Paul Jones, 
and was the favorite chair of Ezekiel 
Webster, brother of Daniel Webster, 
when he visited this old home. 

Among the different styles of Windsor 
chairs there was what was known as the 
comb-back, which resembles a_lady’s 
hair comb in the way of a head rest. 
The fan-back Windsor at a certain an- 
The grand- 
father Windsor rocker could be found in 
almost every Colonial living room in the 
early days. The grandmother's Wind- 
sor rocker has a peculiar quaintness 
and is more comfort- 


| able than appears in the illustration. 


| ceeded. 


For grace there is none that compares 
with the curved-back Windsor. Many 
cabinet-makers have endeavored to re- 
produce this chair but have not suc- 
To one who possesses such a 
chair it will always be a “thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” The little 
child's Windsor was brought from Eng- 
land in 1770 and is as strong and sturdy 
as the day it was made in Windsor, 
England, The Lincolnshire chair is vir- 
tually a Windsor. It was made about 
1760, and shows graceful, beautiful lines. 
It has been reproduced many times. 

The chimney-corner Windsor is grace- 
ful in the lines of the back and arms, 
but the short legs give it a dwarf ap- 


page 70) 
pearance which is not altogether pleas- 
ing to many. In almost every chimney 
corner in the old days there was one of 
these chairs which seemed to fit in any 
corner where there was a suggestion of 
coziness. 

There was also a fiddle-back Windsor 
with uprights which resemble the fiddle. 

All of these chairs have a grace and 
strength which makes their popularity 
understood. The woods used in their 
construction were hickory, maple, beech 
and birch, and many have been dis- 
covered to have been made of no less 
than ten different kinds of wood, which 
fact was discovered only after the paint 
and varnish had been removed. Such a 
chair was recently seen in New Engiand, 
when the owner found one made up of 
these many varieties of wood which had’ 
been left natural. It is a curiosity sel- 
dom seen, and it is yet to be discovered, 
whether this was done for the sake of 
economy or because of what was con- 
sidered in those days a so-called “art.” 


In some of these Windsor chairs one | 


observes somewhat the Dutch influence 
of the same period in many of the 
curves, but those of English make pos- 
sess the same lightness, and with these 
lines have that quaintness which can be 
found in no other line of furniture. 

The Colonial period manifested itselt 
in three districts: The northern or New 
England, which English filtered 
through with Dutch; the middle Colo- 
nial, which is straight Dutch; and the 
southern, which is straight English, 
representing the land holders and upper 
class of people. 

Many an old chair can tell a vast ex- 
perience from grave to gay, from lively 
to the sedate, and always shows a charm 
that cannot be surpassed. One who is a 
lover of the antique, and has in his col- 
lection one or more of the old Windsor 
chairs, realizes that age alone is always 
sufficient to arouse interest. 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMSPr 


One of the answers given 
reader who appealed to 


Inquiry—I,have recently purchased, for 
my mother and myself, a very modest 
($3,700) little home, which I wish to im- 
prove with shrubbery, trees and flowers 
to the extent of my physical and finan- 
cial ability, both of which are limited. 

Before anything whatever is attempted 
I want to have the whole project 
planned, with the idea of carrying it 
out gradually, but I want to work from 
a definite plan, exactly the same as if 
I were building a house, so when the 
work is finally completed there will be 
a harmonious whole rather than a 
hodge-podge of this, that and something 
else, with the effect of a hit and miss- 
arrangement. 

My lot is on a corner and is 135’ x 
40’. The house and what little lawn 
there is occupies half of the lot, and the 
remaindef has up to this time been de- 
voted to a vegetable garden. The latter 
half of the lot is somewhat higher than 
the other half. 

My idea is to first improve the half 
on which the house stands, the first 
thing being to divide the two halves with 
shrubbery or a hedge of some sort, with 
perhaps a gate in the center. Some- 
where on the lot I want a clump of two 
or three birches, and in the corners 
some dwarf evergreens, perhaps. Then, 
too, I want something to hide the foun- 
dation,.and between the alley and the 
end of the house, which extends almost 
to the lot line, some tall shrubbery to 
screen the alley. I also want enough 


in a personal letter to a 
our Information Service 


varieties of flowers so there will always 
be something in bloom from spring until 
fall. 

On pages 26 and 27 you have sug- 
gested a most beautiful garden arrange- 
ment, but this is far too elaborate for 
my modest requirements, and I am won- 
dering if you can assist me in planning 
something along the lines outlined above. 
To assist you, I have drawn a rough 
pencil sketch, which is enclosed here- 
with, 

I had in mind tsing some lattice 
work, possibly at the back, and since 
seeing the middle illustration on page 
20 of the June number, devoted to 
“Livable Back Yards”, it occurs to me 
that the space immediately back of the 
sun room, which I have marked X on 
the sketch, offers a good opportunity 
for some such treatment, particularly 
as the house has no porch, 
event there should be a tree immedi- 
ately adjacent that will some day pro- 
vide shade. What do you think of this 
idea ? 


In .this | 


If I am correct in my understanding | 


that you are glad to assist your readers 
in matters of this kind you will be 
doing a mere man a very great service 
by giving him the benefit of your knowl- 
edge in matters of this kind. 
Answer—It would seem to me that 
the space which you have heretofore 
devoted to a vegetable garden had best 
be continued in that capacity—that is, 
(Continued on page 72) 


Bishopric Plaster Board 


Stucco finish can now be made lasting 


and economical. How? 


App ly it properly on a background of Bishopric 
ose dovetailed joints between the 
lath clinch the stucco—it can’t let go! And 
nails through every lath hold the Stucco Board 
securely to the building. There is no breaking 
away and sagging, causing the stucco to crack 
and chip off. 
The lath in Bishopric Board are creosoted and 
imbedded in Asphalt Mastic on a background 
of heavy fibre board, making a fire-resisting 
combination that is proof against 
changes in temperature and moisture. 
Bishopric Board, un- 
der the severest scien - 
tifle tests and in 
actual use, has proved 
its superiority. 
Send for free samples 
and book “Built on 
the Wisdom of Ages.”’ 


THE BISHOPRIC 
MFG. CO. 


7920 Este Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


vermin, 


Hick’s attractive evergreens may be 
transplanted this year at small cost. 
They screen objectionable views, add a 
touch of country atmosphere and give 
immediate beauty to your home. 

Don’t delay! Save 10 years 
by planting now. 

There is a size and shape for 
every purpose —- from spruce 
boundary hedges 4 to 6 feet high 
to evergreen windbreaks 10 to 
15 feet. Order without risk. We 
ship up to 1000 miles and 
guarantee satisfactory growth, 


Send for catalog. 
Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, Long Island 
Box Q. Phone 68 


board, Clawfoot sofa, walnut highboy, 
carved 
Curly maple bedroom suite. 


tables. 
lamp 


st 


teaset, 
work, 


fe 


delabra, 
crown Derby, 
mahogany bureau (mirror), 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Double pedestal dining table, Sheraton side- 
four-posters, 
cherry, carved maple. 

Grandfather's clock, 
various card, dining, dressing 
Bureaus, sideboards, mirrors, desks, large 
(prisms), old Sheffield coffee urn, candle- 
basket, fruit bowl, card tray. Old China 
pink lustre, salt glaze. Old English needle- 
old Spanish copper, Spanish damask (made 
wr Vatican), pair cut decanters, Waterford can- 
with crystals, Chinese punch bowl, set 
pair silver lustre vases, rare stencil 
Spanish filet bedspread 


mahogany, carved 


ner cupboard, 


icks, 


(1750), brass fender, gilt oval mirror. Box 604, 
Narberth, Pa. 

4 
‘ EEP those cold drafts 
; out of your home this § 
A winter by equipping your § 
«windows now with 4 


STANLEY 
| Peerless Storm Sash ; 
Hardware 
This means comfort 
and money saving! 


See your dealer or write us direct for 
catalog. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Corbin Ball Bearing 


Pin-Tumbler Cylinder Lock 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME GUARD 
SOLD BY THE BEST HAROWARE DEALERS IN ANY CITY 
MADE BY 


P. & F. 


American Hardware 


CORBIN 


Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, NEW BRITAIN, CONN PHILADELPHIA 
customers tell 
Where ROSES Bloom Horsford’s «isis 
Life s Cares Fade = Weather Plants 
ily Bulbs ing better than 
Rest and relaxation, health and happi farther south. Old-fash\ 
ness are found in a garden of Roses Tulips Flowers, Wild Flowers, Lilies, 
Gur entalogue will help you select the || and Hardiest Varieties ere 
desirable kinds; write today for a copy. Daffodils 


Cromwell Gardens 
A.N. Pierson,Inc., Box 1 4, Cromwell,Conn. 


Prices very low for the oual- 
ty of stock Ask now for fall 
laplement which has a spe- 
cial Bargain List 


F_H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


the building 


installed—will outlast 
of repair bills 


Garbage Receiver 


Majestic Underground 


protects the health of your family because 
it keeps the garbage clean and sanitary 
Permits no odor to excape—keeps away flies 
dogs and all vermin 

Well made—water and air tight lid—rust 
»roof Can be placed anywher ar the 
Pile ne and is always couvenient. Lid 
operated by the foot 

Majestic Building Specialties are sold by 
all leadine hardware and t ng ipply 
dealers “ your de aler cannot supply you 
write use at d 


The Majestic Co, 804 frie, Huatingtoa, Ind. 


Majestic Coal Chute 


akes the place of the damaged base- 
ment coal window—that spoils the 
looks of your building and depreciates 
its value. 

Protects the sides of the building, 


sidewalks, lawn, shrubs, etc., from 
coal smudge and damage by the 
careless coal man. When open the 


door automatically locks in place and 

simplifies coal delivery. When closed 

it is absolutely burglar proof. Large 

glass window furnishes light to the 
basement 

A Majestic Coal Chute is easily 

and soon pays for itself in the saving 


House 


& Garden 


Are These Your Problems? 


(Continued from page 71) 


unless you wish to give up growing 
vegetables entirely. Judging by the 
sketch which you sent me, this vegetable 
garden measures about 40’ x 68’, so that 
it might be possible to cut it down to 
about 40’ x 50’, thus allowing a little 
more space between the sun room and 
the hedge which you think of using as 
a dividing line. At all events, the rest 
of my suggestions will not be affected by 
this slight change in the allotment of 


space 
The most important thing, to my 
mind, is a suitable boundary for your 


lot, and for this I would+suggest a single 
row of Arborvite along the alley and 
also perhaps along the rear boundary 
line to Pleasant Avenue and down 
Pleasant Avenue to 48th Street. The 
48th Street boundary could be planted 
with some low hedgey shrub such as 
Japanese barberry. Such an arrange- 
ment would satisfactorily screen the 
alley from the house and make a defi- 
nite boundary line between your lot and 
the one adjoining it on the north. As 
far as the Pleasant Avenue end of the 
lot is concerned, it would seem to me 
to be rather advisable to have an ever- 
green here, which would be effective 
through the year. 

However, there is an alternative to 
this plan. The Arborvite could be used 
along the alley, as already suggested, 
while for the back and opposite end of 
the lot you could use some such flower- 
ing shrub as Spirza van Houttei. Of 
course, the Spirwa is not evergreen and 
consequently would not offer so much 
protection during the winter. However, 
it is a decidedly bushy shrub and even 
when its leaves have fallen it presents a 
fairly respectable appearance. The Ar- 
borvite to go around these three lines 
of your property would cost about 
$20.00, if the plants are set 18” apart. 
The Spirea, at 12” apart, would cost 
you about $25.00 for the rear line and 
street end. 

In a property the size of yours, I do 
not think I would attempt much in the 
way of tree planting. You can use a 
few small evergreens or a clump of white 
birches, if you wish—the latter might 
be placed advantageously at the junction 


Cooking de Luxe in 
(Continued 


devices such as food choppers, ice cream 
freezers, egg beaters, electric silver clean- 
ers, bread and cake mixers, etc. Such 
a table can be had with a white enamel 
top for $150. 

Another piece of electric equipment 
that is sure to be found in the modern 
kitchen de luxe is the ozonator placed 
above the door where it will operate most 
effectively with a cross draft. It burns 
up all the kitchen odors and accomplishes 
it more efficiently than flues and range 
hoods. It is priced at $75. 

The electric fan needs no introduction 
and its uses, too, are too well known to 


of the rear line and the hedge dividing 
the vegetable garden from the rest of the 
grounds, or at the junction of that hedge 
with the front line of the property. This 
dividing hedge could be either of lilac 
or Spirga van Houttei, with an arch in 
the center planted with either pink or 
white Dorothy Perkins rose. 

As for foundation planting, may I 
suggest the following shrubs, scattered 
somewhat irregularly, so as to form a 
broken line without any suggestion of 
formality : 


SpriaavanHouttei Berberis Thunber- 
gli 
Forsythia Deutzia (on the 
Andromeda  flori- north side of 
bunda the house) 


The matter of flowers pure and simple 
I think had best be taken care of by 
using perennials. You can, if you wish, 
plant the seeds of these this summer, 
which will result in blooming plants 
next year, or else purchase the started 
plants next spring and set them out di- 
rectly in the space they are to occupy 
permanently. I think the best arrange- 
ment for any flowers, either perennial or 
annual, would be in border beds to the 
west of the lilac of Spirea hedge and 
along the rear line just inside the boun- 
dary line. There is not very much room 
on your lot for anything except this sort 
of treatment, which is the reason that 
I am advising it. It would also be pos- 
sible to use some of the spring flower- 
ing bulbs planted just at the face of the 
foundation shrub line on the south and 
east sides of the house. Such bulbs as 
narcissus, crocus, snowdrop and _ hya- 
cinth could be used here, planting them 
irregularly or “naturalized.” 

As a foundation list on which you can 
build your flower beds, I would suggest 
the following perennials: 


Canterbury Bells Foxglove 

Larkspur Iris 

Columbines in sev- Phlox — several 
eral colors varieties 


In addition to these, you could use a 
few climbing roses about the house, es- 
pecially the veranda and sun room, in 
case you wish something to cilmb over 
the pillars, etc. 


Electric Kitchen 


from page 49) 


speak of at length. Splendid ones can 
be had for $15 to $35. 

The water heater has not been men- 
tioned in connection with the kitchen, 
for it has no place in the kitchen de luxe ; 
its place is in the basement where it truly 
belongs, as it adds not a jot to the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful kitchen and can- 
not be completely camouflaged. 

The clothes washer for the same rea- 
son is not to be included in the kitchen. 
The cleaning, drying and ironing of 
soiled linen should not be done in the 
room which is set aside for the prepara- 


tion of food. 


Coal-less Gardens Under Glass 


(Continued from page 53) 


When the plants have made their first 
character leaves, they should be trans- 
planted in rows about 4” apart and wa- 
tered carefully. The plants should be 
shaded for several days until growth has 
again started and then the light may be 
admitted and watering should be looked 
after carefully. It is also quite neces- 
sary that the spaces between the plants 
be kept constantly stirred. This practice 
is even more necessary in the confine- 
ment of a frame than in the open air, as 
the breathing action of the soil is re- 
duced to a dangerous point and is over- 


come only by keeping the surface con- 
stantly stirred to admit as much air as 
possible. Lack of air is what causes so 
much “damping off,” which is nothing 
more than a fungus caused by excessive 
moisture and lack of air on the surface 
soil. Just as soon as the weather im- 
proves air should be admitted freely so 
that the plants are well hardened off 
before it is time to set them out. 

There is no contributing factor of 
greater importance than a properly man- 
aged frame, and the home gardener 


should not lose sight of this fact. 
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